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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


‘Forsake me not thus. Witness, Heaven, 
What love sincere and reverence in my heart 
I bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 
Unhappily deceived! Thy suppliant, 

I beg and clasp thy knees; bereave me not, 
Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
Thy counsel in this uttermost distress— 

My only strength and stay.’ 


HERE is a strange coldness in Herman’s manner to his wife, 

reunited to him under circumstances so desperate. In her man- 

ner to him there is a quiet akin to apathy; pale, silent, uncomplaining, 

she lies on the sofa in the cheerless unhomelike room, littered with 

Herman’s open portmanteau, travelling-bag, rug, and scattered 

papers as only a man can litter a room which he inhabits but for 
a few hours. 

She lies with her face hidden from the light, content for the 
moment with the luxury of rest. Her brain has been so racked, 
her heart so tortured, she has feared and suffered so intensely within 
these last broken days and nights—the actual sum of hours she 
knows not—that there is no room in her brain for further anguish. 
Of troubles to come, of evil threatening her future, she takes no 
heed. Herman is safe and near her, and the horror of that awful 
half-hour in Hamilton Lyndhurst’s room is swept away like a 
thunder-cloud which has enfolded her for a moment with peril of 
sudden fiery death, and then has driven past, and left her scatheless. 

The dead man in his room yonder—that quiet clay so innocent 
of harm—marble face that a sinless child might kiss, placid brow 
with a look of ineffable repose, folded hands ‘as in prayer—hands 
that perchance for thirty years have never been so folded—is that 
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Hamilton Lyndhurst ? She cannot link this solemn image with the 
bold bad man who stood before her a little while ago, audaciously 
confessing the treachery that had brought her to his presence, 
She lies resting, and now and then trying uneasily to solve that 
problem, how these two—the harmless dead and the wicked living 
—can be one and the same; while Herman paces to and fro, in 
and out ofa door that leads into the adjoining room. His bedroom 
is one of a suite, and he has engaged the two additional rooms now 
for his wife’s comfortable accommodation. 

She hears him give the order about these rooms, and wonders 
that he should care to remain any longer at this Ostend hotel. 
For her own part, she is nervously anxious to escape from a scene 
whose every association is horrible. Nor can she imagine any rea- 
son for delay. 

‘Why should we stay here, Herman?’ she asks. ‘I long to 
get back to baby.’ 

‘No doubt. Separation from my son must be a sore affliction to 
you,’ says her husband in that new tone of his which strikes so 
harshly on her ear. 

‘We might go back to-night, Herman. There is nothing to 
détain us in this horrid place.’ 

‘I beg your pardon. I do not think you are strong enough to 
travel; and my own plans are unsettled just now. Until they are 
a little clearer I think it best for us to remain where we are.’ 

He says no more, but closes the door behind him, and leaves 
her to wonder at his strangeness. 

She is tuo weak just at first for any feeling beyond a blank vague 
wonder. She lies thinking of the change in her husband idly, 
dreamily, with an undefined sense of trouble and uneasiness. He is 
tired, perhaps; his brain disturbed and confused, as hers is; worn 
out by long watches at the scene of war; harassed by the thought of 
financial troable at home. There are so many reasons to account 
for that strangeness in his manner. 

‘And yet it seems hard that he should be unkind to me in this 
time of trouble, when I have such need of all his love,’ she thinks 
piteously. 

By and by, when that dull stupor of actual physical fatigue 
has worn off a little, painful thoughts take a stronger hold of 
her. 

‘Why should he be unkind—he who has never spoken coldly to 
me before to-day ?’ she asks herself; and suddenly, in a breath, 
there flashes upon her the memory of that hideous word whispered 
in her ear as they left the dead man’s room : 

‘ Lover—your lover !’ 

She starts up from her sofa, pale to the lips, but with resolution 
lighting up her face, and goes into the adjoining room. Herman is 
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seated in a despondent attitude by the table, his head leaning on his 
folded arms, his face hidden. 

She goes softly to him, kneels by his side, and lays her hand upon 
his arm. 

‘Herman, Herman, my husband, my dearest, what is this cloud 
‘between us? Look at me, love; speak to me!’ 

He lifts his head, and turns a haggard face towards her, but his 
eyes are lowered gloomily, and refuse to meet hers. 

‘Is there any need for me to tell you what is amiss between us?’ 
he asks. ‘Pray do not affect surprise. Do not let there be any 
acting on either side. There is nothing left for us but to confront 
calamity calmly. You have nothing to fear from me. I love you 
too well to inflict disgrace upon your name, or to cause you unneces- 
sary pain. No newspaper shall ever tell the world the causes of 
our parting—scandal’s avid ear shall never be gratified by the details 
of my wrongs or your—folly ; but we are not the less parted, Editha’ 
—his voice falters at the name—* for ever and for evermore.’ 

She rises to her feet and confronts him proudly, a crimson spot 
burning in each pale cheek, shame’s bitter red. 

‘Herman, you cannot be so wild—so wicked—as to believe that 
; 

The words choke her. 

‘ Unhappily there are facts which admit but of one construction,’ 
answers her husband in that cold altered voice of his. ‘I find you 
here—alone—with that dead man. Can I doubt, as a reasoning 
being in the full possession of my senses, that you had come here 
to meet him ?’ 

‘ As I live,’ she answers, with an upward look which makes the 
words seem an appeal to Heaven, ‘I came here in answer to a tele- 
gram sent in your name—came to my sick husband—came and found 
myself the dupe of a lying message. That dead man knows the 
rest, and God who hears me knows my innocence.’ 

‘Are you not afraid of another thunderbolt like that which 
scared Vivien when she lied as boldly as you lie now ?’ asks Herman 
bitterly. ‘Do you know that I had hints of what was to happen to 
me? I was brought to this place by a friendly warning; some 
tool or servant of yours or of your lover’s betrayed your plans. 
Yes, I was told that you were to meet him here. I was in- 
formed that he had been like your shadow at Lochwithian— 
aman I ought to have feared at the outset, knowing what 
I knew of him, but his cunning was deep enough to hoodwink 
me. And then I did myself the honour to think you as high 
above such a tempter as the evening star is above the reach of 
Satan grovelling in his nethermost hell. A foolish mistake. Other 
men’s experience should have taught me that all women are alike— 
beautiful pictures, smiling, innocent, supernal; but who shall say 
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what foul lining backs the canvas, what obscene devilry hides behind 
the saintly image ?’ 

‘You knew that I was to meet Mr. Lyndhurst ?’ asks Editha, 
bewildered. 

‘Yes. I had letters; the first telling me of Lyndhurst’s visit 
to Lochwithian, and recommending me to be on my guard. [ 
laughed at this warning, secure in my belief in you. The next 
letter spoke more plainly, and told me to come to this place without 
delay, if I wanted to know the truth. I came, but could discover 
nothing. Your friend was here under a false name; you were not 
in the house. I made myself sure of that before I lay down to get 
a few hours’ sleep—such sleep, God help me! I was awakened by 
your screams.’ 

‘The same person who sent me the telegram may have sent you 
the letters. Anonymous letters, of course. We have been en- 
meshed in a web of lies, both of us. Perhaps that other is a lie 
too—a lie, though it came to me in your own handwriting.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘Herman, you accuse me of falsehood. You believe—you, who 
should know every thought of my mind, every instinct of my heart 
—you believe that Iam so vile a creature as to have sacrificed home 
and child, honour, name, love, my hope of heaven, my peace here 
and hereafter, at the bidding of that sinful man who died at my 
feet! I—who, till that miserable man bared his wicked heart 
before me, hardly knew that this world contained so much infamy. 
You think that I am vile enough to transfer my heart from 
you to him as I would change my glove! You do not know me 
well enough to know that I am yours to the core of my heart ; that 
I have not—never can have—a hope or desire on earth that does 
not begin and end in you, our child, and the dear ones at home!’ 

‘I know nothing, except that you were with that man. If he 
had not fallen dead at your feet, you might be far away from this 
place now—his mistress, happy, resplendent, laughing at your de- 
serted husband. Fate has played you a sorry turn; and you, who 
might have been as magnificent as Cleopatra, are now reduced to 
the Magdalen’s penitence and tears.’ 

In his bitterness of heart he cannot wound her too deeply ; he 
can find no words cruel enough to express the keenness of his own 
pain. In his agony he is merciless. 

‘Were you sinless yourself you could hardly be more bitter, 
Herman,’ says Editha with a sad smile, half scorn, half pity. ‘ Yet 
I have a letter written by you to a woman you loved before you mar- 
ried me—a letter which proves you as false as a husband as you 
believe I have been as « wife.’ 

‘A letter written by me—a letter from me to any woman since 
Ihave been your husband! Except business letters, which might 
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be published to the world, I have written to no woman since I 
married you. So help me, Heaven!’ 

‘O Herman, for pity’s sake! God’s wrath is swift to overtake 
false oaths. I have the letter in my travelling-bag—the shameful 
cruel letter, telling her that you have loved her always, that all other 
love has been a delusion, asking her to share your life—life without 
her is worthless !’ 

‘Are you mad, Editha? Show me this letter. Or perhaps you 
have lost it, like the telegram. You may have a knack of losing 
compromising documents.’ 

‘T have not lost it.’ 

‘Let me see it, then. It is a forgery, I tell you before looking 
at it. A trick of your late admirer’s, perhaps—one of the various 
treacheries that are fair in love or war.’ 

‘It is no forgery, Herman,’ she answers sadly. ‘I know your 
hand too well. If there had been room for doubt, I should never 
have believed.’ She goes into the next room, and returns almost 
immediately, bringing him the half sheet of paper, which she 
has taken from the portfolio in her travelling-bag. He reads the 
lines with a curious smile. 

‘It is your writing, is it not, Herman ?’ 

‘Every word of it. Yes, Mrs. Westray, I certainly wrote this, 
and, what is more, I went so far as to have it set up in type, and you 
would by and by, had you continued to be interested in my dramatic 
labours, have heard the lines spoken in public. It is the rough 
draft of a letter from Colonel St. Vincent, the hero of my last 
comedy, to Lady Madeline Rayner, whom he loves. You will find 
the style polished and strengthened in the printed version, I hope, if 
you ever take the trouble to read my play, but you will discover that 
the letter is essentially the same.’ 

‘And this letter was not written to Mrs. Brandreth ?’ 

‘No more than it was written to you, or the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. It was written one Sunday afternoon in Mrs. Brandreth’s 
drawing-room, discussed with her, as a point in my play, approved 
by her, and then written a second time by me, as there were weak 
points in this first notion. You know I do not often make two copies 
of the same idea—neither my leisure nor my humour serve for this 
niceness—bnt stage letters are hard writing, and I was anxious this 
he should have a natural tone. Yes, you will find the printed version 

etter.’ 

He hands her the paper with supreme coolness—coldness tinc- 
tured with contempt. 

_ ‘Your counter-charge is wanting in force,’ he says with biting 
ony; ‘an author’s wife ought to have known a folio of copy. Women 
who receive love-letters of a compromising character do not usually 
leave them lying about for other people to pick up. You should 
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know this, for you have been careful that I should never find any 
letters of Lyndhurst’s to you.’ 

‘Mr. Lyndhurst never wrote to me in my life,’ she answers. 

‘Indeed! A man of vast experience, and wiser than his genera- 
tion. He knew the safety of oral communication.’ A moment ago 
and she has been ready to fall on her knees at his feet and beseech 
his pardon for having doubted him, even though his own handwriting 
was his accuser. But at these words of insult her pride kindles, she 
recoils from him as if he had struck her. At the door she pauses, 
her hand on the lock, and looks at him more in wonder than in re- 
sentment. 

‘Does all our life together count for so little, Herman? I have 
no more to say. No, I will not stoop to defend myself. You will 
know some day. You will be sorry some day.’ 

‘That is what a good many women have said in their time,’ 
answers Herman, that pale pained face of his quite unmoved. ‘ And 
the day has not come yet. Messalina and Faustina and a few more 
are waiting for it in Hades—the day that shall make their names 
white in the eyes of men.’ 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


‘Call mea fool ; 
Trust not my reading nor my observations, 
Which with experimental] seal doth warrant 
The tenor of my book ; trust not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divivity, 
If this sweet lady lie not guiltless here 
Under some biting error.’ 

‘Dieu n’a pas & pardonner. II est plus grand que cela, il efface! Nous qui 
ne pouvons rien effacer, nous avons inventé le pardon qui punit, puisqu’il ra- 
baisse.’ 

Yes, Herman Westray, guided by that blatant counsellor worldly 
wisdom, founding his judgment upon experience of life, has decided 
against the woman who appeared to him three years ago the incar- 
nation of womanly purity. The very thought of her innocence then 
weighs against her in his mind now. 

‘God help me!’ he says to himself as he paces the darkened 
room in the hotel at Ostend. He has closed the heavy venetian 
shutters, glad to exclude the garish unsympathetic sun, glaring at 
him in fierce September brightness, if he ventures to put his head 
out of the window. Blue sky above, blue sea below; white houses 
on either side; and a holiday crowd going to and fro yonder on the 
digue, or bobbing up and down in particoloured raiment in the sea; 
holiday music blaring on a brazen band; a foolish unreasoning joy- 
fulness everywhere, as it seems to this man, stung to the heart, his 
household gods shattered, his life brought suddenly to a standstill, 
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his fature blotted out: for the man who has lost hope has no future. 
What is man’s notion of his earthly future but a mirage picture 
painted by Hope upon the sands of life? And how often it hap- 
pens, as the wanderer advances, that the picture vanishes and the 
barren sands remain. 

‘God help me!’ exclaims Herman. ‘It is generally this kind of 
woman—an innocent guileless smiling creature —who takes a sudden 
turn some day, and astonishes every one by going utterly to the bad. 
A woman of the world would have flirted with Lyndhurst, made him 
her slave, bled him of opera tickets and hothouse flowers, French 
gloves and fans, and laughed his advances to scorn. My wife sits by 
her fireside with her baby in her lap while that devil talks to me, and 
never by so much as a look or a tone betrays his influence upon 
her—marble could not seem colder, or snow purer; yet one fine 
morning she bolts with him, or comes here to meet him, which is 
quite as bad and a little more artful. And he is dead—dead,’ re- 
iterates Herman savagely, ‘and I can never wring the truth from 
his false throat. Death steps between us, and cheats me of my just 
revenge.’ 

Not without.some deliberation, even though his passion has not 
cooled yet, has Herman condemned his wife. He has turned that 
story of hers about in his mind, and he cannot believe her. He can- 
not believe that Hamilton Lyndhurst would have brought her to this 
place like a snared bird. There is a wild romance in the act— 
treacherous, vile as it is—which seems to him impossible in these 
latter days of easy-going sin. The Lovelace of the nineteenth cen- 
tury wins his Clarissa without soiling his fingers. No dirty tools, 
no roundabout or subterranean ways are needful to the accomplish- 
ment of his victory. He speaks, and she hears. Express trains, 
continental seclusion, and the Divorce Court do the rest. 

‘Lyndhurst was not a man to snare an unwilling victim,’ he 
tells himself. 

What is he todo? Believing this wife, so dearly loved, so entirely 
trusted one little week ago—believing her guilty at least in inten- 
tion, guilty of abandoning him and heaven for the love of that dead 
profligate—what is he todo? His first and most abiding thought is 
how best to shield her, how best to save her from the shame her sin 
has too well deserved—to suppress the scandal that is too likely to 
arise from her presence at that awful death scene—to sever himself 
from her for life, yet spare her the disgrace of separation. 

Not without some leaven of selfishness in his weaker hours, he is, 
in this crisis of his life, utterly unselfish. It is of his wife he thinks, 
of her welfare, her good name, and he is ready for any sacrifice that 
can serve and shield her. 

‘T will exile myself,’ he thinks. ‘ Heaven knows, London, Eng- 
land, all familiar places will be hateful to me after this bitter blow. 
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I will never go back any more. Let them sell me up at Fulham, 
and my name appear in the Gazette, and let my good friends and 
the public believe that I have run away from my creditors—that I 
am an outlaw, afraid to face English respectability. The world is 
wide enough. I shall be a shade less miserable a thousand miles 
from civilisation. And then her good name will not suffer. She 
will go home to her father, and society will compassionate the victim 
instead of stoning the sinner. I don’t know, for my own part, 
which is hardest to bear, the stoning or the compassion; but she is 
a woman, and may be able to endure pity.’ 

He stops in his rapid walk up and down—holds himself by the 
hair of his head, as if he were trying to reduce his feverish brain to 
order by that rough handling, and bethinks himself what next he 
should do for her sake, for her welfare. 

They two cannot spend many hours more of life together. To 
see that sad sweet face—to know her lost to him, yet know her near 
—to see the temple that once was lighted by so fair and pure a 
‘spirit, and know that the soul within that lovely form is spotted and 
defiled,—this is too deep an agony. 

‘She must go to Lochwithian,’ he thinks; ‘Fulham means home 
no longer. She must go back to her father, and her father must be 
told I am a fool and a swindler, and that exile is unavoidable for me 
for the next few years. They will be glad to have her back in their 
peaceful valley. And she will go to church twice a day, and visit the 
sick, and wipe out her sin with many tears and prayers and good 
works, and be happy again, perhaps, by and by, when time has 
blunted the edge of pain, and she can look back at her married life 
as if it were a bad dream dimly remembered. Poor soul, poor soul! 
And we began life so gaily two years ago, and meant to be so happy 
together.’ 

The memory of that glad beginning moves him to tears, the 
first he has sned. Bitter, unaccustomed tears, which rend him as 
the evil spirits tore at the soul of their victim before they loosed 
their grip. 

He must send her back to her father, under safe conduct ; but 
with whom? Has he, has she, any friend to be trusted in such an 
emergency ? 

Yes, there is one he fancies he may safely confide in—one who 
from first to last has shown himself friendly, honest, faithful— 
Richard Dewrance, dignified by his sacred calling, a man who 
knows the world, and can answer the voice of slander, should it assail 
Mrs. Westray by and by. 

Herman’s mind is made up quickly on this point. Dewrance is 
the friend who can help him now. He goes out at once and tele- 
graphs to the curate of St. Januarius, begging him to come to Ostend 
immediately, if he wishes to do Mrs. Westray a great service. 
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‘That poor fellow would go to the end of the world for Editha’s 
sake,’ thinks Herman, remembering Dewrance’s tacit adoration of 
Miss Morcombe, and his heroic resignation in the hour of his rival’s 
triumph. 

Dewrance, a man who knows the world, and who can hold his 
tongue—two strong points in a friend. 

At seven o’clock next morning Richard Dewrance and Herman 
Westray are seated face to face at the breakfast-table. That meal 
has been ordered for the traveller, who has not long disembarked 
from the Dover boat. Herman drinks a cup of coffee, but can eat 
nothing. He has been up all night, feverish, unresting, and has 
spent the dismal hours betwixt night and morning on the quay, 
waiting for the arrival of the packet, feeling very sure that the curate 
will be prompt to obey his summons. Dewrance is horror-struck at 
the change in him, now that he sees him in the full light of the 
newly-risen sun. 

‘Why, in mercy’s name, Westray, what has happened? What 
have you been doing to yourself? Is there anything wrong—is 
your wife ill ?? asks Dewrance. 

‘My wife is—well. Make your mind easy on that point.’ 

‘Thank God! I thought the best answer to your telegram was to 
come as fast as the steamer would bring me—no use wasting money 
on a reply. And now tell me what’s the matter. Money difficulties, 
of course—I’ve heard rumours—and you want my advice.’ 

‘Hardly, for my mind is made up. I won’t insult you by pre- 
tending to ask for counsel when my plan is irrevocably formed. 
What I want from you is help to carry out my plan.’ 

Herman proceeds to explain himself, but somewhat lamely. He 
tells Dewrance the story which he wishes Dewrance to tell Mr. 
Morcombe and the polite world by and by—tells him a story of 
debt and difficulty and enforced exile. 

‘ And you are going to send your wife home, to eat her heart 
in that solitary valley, while you roam about the Continent like a 
modern Wandering Jew, with the certainty of ultimately landing 
yourself at Homburg or Monaco and going speedily to the dogs. 
My dear fellow, I think from the lips of reason I never heard so 
preposterous a scheme, and an Anglican priest in a fashionable 
neighbourhood has considerable experience of human folly, I can 
assure you.’ 

‘Call me a fool, if you like, Dewrance. My mind is made up.’ 

‘ You want to break your wife’s heart, and go to the bad your- 
self, because you happen to have out-run the constable, when all you 
have to do is to look your difficulties straight in the face, meet them 
and conquer them like a man. Nobody’s creditors are harsh or 
implacable nowadays ; they have only to see that their debtor means 
honestly, and they will roar like sucking doves. Put yourself in my 
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hands, that’s a good fellow. The bill of sale is an awkward business, 
I confess, and unless your publisher will help you out of that diffi- 
culty, I fear you must lose your furniture. But what ofthat? You 
can rub along in furnished lodgings very well for a year or two, and 
will live as cheaply again as you have been living, without the 
burden of a house and servants. As for Mrs. Westray, she loves you 
too well to—’ 

That last half sentence stabs Herman to the heart. His forti- 
tude abandons him for a moment, and Dewrance sees the real state 
of the case before he has recovered his composure. 

‘She loves me so well that she and I will be better apart for the 
rest of our lives,’ he exclaims bitterly. 

‘ Westray !’ cries the curate, ‘ this talk about your creditors is all 
bosh. You have quarrelled with your wife.’ 

‘No; there has been no quarrel—not a word, not a breath. 
When she left me six weeks ago to go to Lochwithian, and laid her 
head upon my breast, and looked up at me with her loving tearful 
eyes, I thought there was nothing on this wicked earth so fair and 
pure and true as my wife; and now—’ 

He breaks down altogether here, and angrily dashes the un- 
willing tears from his eyes. 

‘ And now she is just as fair and true and pure as when you 
parted from her,’ says the curate, with conviction. ‘ Purity and 
Editha are inseparable.’ 

Herman turns from his counsellor impatiently, paces the room 
for a minute or two, and then comes back to him. 

‘ Dewrance,’ he says impetuously, ‘can I trust you ?’ 

‘IT am a priest,’ answers Dewrance. ‘ That is answer enough. 
But let there be no half-confidence. Trust me all in all, or not at 
all.’ 

‘I will tell you everything; yes, though it condemns her.’ 

He tells the story of that awful night, not so many hours ago, 
when all is said, but making a barrier between the hopeful past and 
the hopeless future strong as those gates of adamant by which Sin 
and Death keep their eternal watch and ward. He tells all, and 
pronounces his wife’s condemnation. 

Dewrance listens with grave attention, and says not a word till 
Herman has finished. 

‘She gives you a very simple reason for her presence here,’ he 
says at last. ‘ Why do you not believe her ?’ 

‘ Because the fiction is too palpable, and I had been warned. 
While I was with the French army at Sedan I received a letter in 
a strange hand, telling me that if I came to this hotel on such a 
night I should make a discovery which concerned me deeply. I 
had my information.’ 

‘ From an anonymous letter,’ replies Dewrance contemptuously. 
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‘No one but a scoundrel ever writes an anonymous letter, or puts 
his pen to paper to the injury of a woman’s character. Now you can 
hardly expect unalloyed truth from a scoundrel, yet you choose to 
believe the anonymous libeller in preference to your wife. Now I, 
who have not had the honour to be Miss Morcombe’s husband, choose 
to believe in her purity ; yes, and would so believe, though all the 
voices of this earth united to condemn her,’ adds the curate, with a 
little burst of passion. 

Herman seizes him by the hand vehemently. 

‘You are a good fellow, Dewrance. Upon my soul, I think 
you are right! Yes, it is hard to believe her less than we have 
thought her—-less than the best and purest among women. But 
to find her here—with that man! If you knew his character as 
I do—’ 

‘Yet you admitted him to your house ?’ 

‘ Yes ; because I thought my wife like Una—above and beyond 
contagion ; and believed that even he, at his worst, would respect such 
purity.’ 

‘Such men respect nothing. Now, Westray, be reasonable. 
Instead of this pig-headed idea of yours, that a woman whom you have 
known and honoured as the purest of her sex could go to destruction 
all of a sudden at the beck of a profligate, call reason and experience 
toyour aid. You have known her pure and true and unselfish and 
devoted—high-principled and religious. Trust your past experience 
of her character, and leave me to unearth the mystery of the tele- 
gram. And now go—go to your wife, and ask her to forgive you 
for having doubted her, if she knows that you have doubted 
her.’ 

‘If she knows ? She knows too well! I have been brutal to 
her,’ says Herman gloomily. ‘If she is stainless—as you believe, 
as I hope—she can never forgive me. I have said the bitterest 
things in my blind rage. I have been cruel, senseless, inexcusable, 
unless I am justified in all I said.’ 

‘She will forgive you as Heaven forgives,’ replies Dewrance. 
‘She is all sweetness and pity and pardon. Go to her.’ 

‘ How can I go to her? how can I bear to look in her eyes, once 
so true, so fearless, when I half believe she came here—false wife, 
degraded woman—to meet that man ?’ 

‘No one but a madman could believe that. You have been out 
of your right mind while you thought it. Go to her—go down on 
your knees before her, and tell her you have been mad, and are 
sane again. I pledge myself to make all things clear. I will find 
the writer of those libellous letters. I will trace the sender of the 
telegram. I do not ask you to take your wife to your heart again 
till I have succeeded ; but I do ask you to seek for pardon from an 
offended woman, whose purity you have outraged.’ 
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Herman, who has gone a little way towards the door of his wife’s 
room, hesitates, only half convinced. 

‘I will take her to Lochwithian, if you like,’ adds Dewrance. 
‘ You have no home for her. I will see her safe with her father and 
sister ; but I will do nothing till you have obtained her pardon. I 
will not let her leave this house under the shadow of unmerited 
suspicion. In this, at least, I claim the authority of a brother, 
and will see her righted.’ 

‘You are an honest fellow, Dewrance. Yes; I will go to her, 
and will apologise for—my brutality. I ought to have been more 
courteous—even if—even—’ 

He cannot finish the sentence, but opens the door suddenly, and 
enters the adjoining room. 

Editha is standing by the window, looking out at the sea smiling 
up at the morning sky. All is bright and gay without—within 
there is the heavy gloom of despair. She turns her pallid face 
towards her husband almost for the first time in her life without a 
smile. Hopelessly sad are the heavy eyes ; but the steady truthful 
gaze is unchanged. 

‘ Editha,’ begins Herman, going up to her slowly, half reluct- 
antly, ‘I have been talking to an old friend of yours, Richard 
Dewrance.’ 

‘He here ?’ she says, with languid surprise. 

‘He has convinced me that I have behaved abominably—that I 
have been harsh—bitter—unnecessarily cruel. That—let circum- 
stances seem to condemn you as they might—TI have no right to 
doubt. Editha, can you forgive me ?’ 

She looks at him for a moment doubtfully, too deeply moved 
for words. 

‘ Herman, I have nothing to forgive. I have never been angry; 
I have only been sorry that you could doubt me—grieved to the 
very heart. And yet I doubted you—’ 

A moment more, and she is sobbing on his shoulder, clasped to 
his heart. 

‘ Yes, dearest, we have each something to pardon; we forgive 
each other. My darling, my own true wife, look up. Dewrance is 
right. I was a lunatic when I doubted you. My sweetest, no more 
tears. I will find the sender of that accursed telegram, the writer 
of those devilish letters. Dewrance,’ he calls, ‘ Dewrance, come 
here, true friend, faithful priest; the cloud has lifted; my dar- 
ling and I trust each other once more, never to doubt again.’ 

Dewrance comes in, smiling calmly, and sees the wife leaning 
on her husband’s breast. 

‘ You have been very quick about it,’ he says placidly. 
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CHarpTeR XXXV. 


‘Eusébe avait déposé sa volonté sur l’étagére de sa maitresse, parmi d’autres 
chinoiseries.’ 


Lorp Eartswoop calls at the pretty little house in Kensington 
Gore the morning after his arrival in London. He is quite aware 
that the proprieties demand a certain delay before his union with 
Myra, but he wants to have the question settled on the lady’s part 
with as little loss of time as possible. 

‘ Let me once know how I stand, and I can go to Scotland and 
knock about very comfortably for the winter,’ he tells himself; ‘ or 
I shouldn’t mind a cruise in the Mediterranean with old Shlooker. 
Jolly old bird on board a yacht is old Shlooker; knows the ropes, 
and can keep a fellow amused; smokes like a furnace, can take 
the tiller occasionally, and can cook an omelette or an Irish stew, 
and plays ecarté better than any man I know—excellent company 
Shlooker. Yes; I could be quite happy in my mind for the next 
six months, if I knew that Myra would have me when the time 
was up. But I must have things put square upon that point.’ 

The house in Kensington Gore is wrapped up in brown paper, 
like a toy just sent home from the toy-shop. The matron in charge 
informs Lord Earlswood that Mrs. Brandreth has gone to ’Elden- 
bridge, in Beljum.’ 

‘ Bless my soul! when did she go?’ 

‘ About a week ago, sir; leastways a week come Thursday.’ 

This is too elaborate a calculation for his lordship. 

‘ Anybody with her ?’ 

‘ Nobody but her hown maid, sir.’ 

‘O,’ says Lord Earlswood, turning on his heel. ‘ Vexatious 
rather,’ he says to himself. ‘I detest steamers. Good mind to 
send down to Plymouth for the Argo, and take old Shlooker to Bel- 
gium. Slow business that though, and I want this question settled 
at once. I suppose I must put up with the steamer.’ 

A balloon would be more agreeable to Lord Earlswood, or a 
submarine railway, or a patent gutta-percha apparatus. It seems to 
him a hard thing that, across the Channel, a man with coal-mines 
and a rent-roll can go no faster than a mere bagman. 

‘ What could induce Brandreth to choose such a place as Hel- 
denburg for her holidays?’ thinks his lordship, as he drives to his 
family solicitor to make certain arrangements before starting by that 
evening’s mail. He knows not how long he may be away, or where 
he may go; but if it were needful to follow Myra Brandreth over 
the continent of Europe to obtain an answer to that vital question 
he is so eager to ask, he would so follow her. The Alps would be 
no barrier, the Balkan range would not stop him. 
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‘Such a stoopid place to choose,’ he muses; ‘and she’s been 
there before too. Never go to places where I’ve been before, except 
Brighton or Paris—absolute waste of time. Curious woman—no 
accounting for her taste. Likes a thing one day, and detests it the 
next. Hope I shall find her in a good temper.’ 

That night’s steamer carries Lord Earlswood to Calais; from 
Calais a train, with some pretensions to swiftness, bears him on to 
Ostend. At Ostend he breakfasts and takes a Turkish bath, arrays 
himself in fresh-looking gray homespun, puts two or three pairs of 
lavender gloves in his pocket, sprinkles himself with Ess bouquet, 
and proceeds by the native leisurely train to Heldenburg. 

He remembers his mission to the same place two years ago,” 
when he fancied that, as bearer of the tidings of Herman Westray’s 
marriage, he should discover the state of Mrs. Brandreth’s feelings 
for that gentleman. He had an idea that a woman always fainted, 
or shrieked, or beat the carpet with the heels of her boot—like the 
famous Mrs. Pott at Eatanswill—when she heard anything that hurt 
her feelings. Myra had received his communication with ineffable 
tranquillity, had looked him in the face and smiled; ergo she had ‘never 
cared for the Benedict. Satisfied upon this point in some measure, 
Lord Earlswood had been not the less provoked to jealousy by those 
half téte-d-tétes which Herman was permitted to enjoy in the inner 
drawing-room at Kensington Gore. 

Everything at Heldenburg looks just as it did that last time, as 
Lord Earlswood goes up the stone steps that divide the quaint and 
picturesque-looking old town from the brand-new white houses and 
green venetians of modern Heldenburg. There have beena few more 
white houses added perhaps within the two years. The terraces 
fronting the sea have grown a little longer, sandy foundations for 
more houses are being dug out yonder. Heldenburg has evidently 
prospered, and is prospering. The rabbits are driven away from 
the sandy.dunes where they did erst disport themselves; the mussels 
are getting as scarce as whitebait. 

Lord Earlswood proceeds straight to the office of the hotel, 
where an intelligent female, in the freshest of caps, gives him the 
information he ‘requires. Mrs. Brandreth occupies an apartment 
au premier in the last house but one to the right. 

He is not so fortunate as to see Mrs. Brandreth in the balcony 
this time, but on reaching the first-floor finds her servant, who shows 
him into the drawing-room. There is the same satin-lined basket, 
with the same strip of point-lace on blue cambric, or one very like it ; 
there are flowers and books and terra-cotta statuettes. In a word, the 
stage is dressed with Myra’s usual taste, but Myra herself has a worn 
and faded look, Lord Earlswood thinks, as she enters from the ad- 
joining room, dressed in white cashmere—an opaque creamy white 
—with her hair loosely arranged, looking like a picture by Whistler. 
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She is not the less beautiful in ‘his eyes for being a little ‘ off 
colour,’ for his passion is at that stage, and has long been, when 
change in the object brings no change in the feeling of the adorer. 
Were she gradually to become hideous, he would not know it. 

His coming is not pleasing to her. He can see that but too 
plainly; and the sense of her displeasure stings him, knowing that 
he has come to offer her place and power in the world, with his own 
heart as a make-weight. 

‘I’m afraid you’re not over glad to see me,’ he says; ‘ yet I 
came over on purpose to see you.’ 

‘So you did two years ago when you came to tell me of Mr. 
Westray’s marriage,’ she answers, sinking wearily into a chair by 
the open window. She has the air of being worried, and the hand 
with which she pushes back the loose hair from her forehead is faintly 
tremulous. ‘ You have a mania for rushing about upon wild goose- 
chases. Have you any tremendous news for me to-day ?’ 

‘Yes, Myra. My wife is dead, and I ama free man. Didn't 
you know it ?’ 

‘No; Iseldom look at the morning papers. I suppose I ought 
to congratulate you, rather than condole with you, as your marriage 
was not a happy one.’ 

He draws his chair near hers, and looks at her earnestly, be- 
seechingly even, a very slave in his devotion to her. 

‘My first marriage was a miserable one. All the world knows 
that, though I believe Lady Earlswood was a very good sort of 
person in her own particular style. But it wasn’t my style, you see. 
What is my next marriage to be like, Myra ?’ 

She laughs nervously. 

‘I must refer you to the lady you may honour by your choice,’ 
she says. ‘I would recommend you to be deliberate in your selec- 
tion. You have found your matrimonial chains heavy. There can 
be no hurry for you to fetter yourself again.’ 

‘Come, Myra, you must know that my choice was made three 
years ago; that nothing—not even unkindness from the woman I 
love—could alter my feelings on that point. There never was but 
one woman who exercised any influence upon my life. There is 
only one woman who can make me happy: and her name is Myra 
Brandreth.’ 

‘A dream, a delusion!’ exclaims Myra. ‘ It was all very well 
to build a theatre for me, and to get rid of your Sunday afternoons 
in my drawing-room, but you never could have meant anything more 
than that.’ 

‘I always meant to make you my wife, if Providence ever gave 
me the opportunity. Don’t tell me that you can have the heart to 
refuse me, Myra, now the chance has come. Don’t tell me that 
you haven’t known of my love all along.’ 
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‘You are a faithful, devoted creature,’ exclaims Myra, looking 
at him with a touch of genuine admiration. ‘And I wish I were 
better worthy of such generous affection. But I never have been 
worthy of an honest man’s love at the hour it was offered to me. 
True love passed me by once, and might have been mine, but I let 
it go.’ 

. She has risen from her seat by the window, and is walking 
slowly up and down the room, deeply thoughtful. 

‘Myra, make me happy. I only want your answer, your pro- 
mise to be my wife, and then I’ll go to Scotland or somewhere, and 
won’t worry you with my society for the next six months, if you like.’ 

‘And you would make me a peeress!’ she exclaims, turning her 
kindling eyes upon him, her face, so wan before, lighted with ex- 
citement. ‘You would place me above the women who have held 
themselves aloof from me, and looked at me in the Park as if my 
presence among them was an impertinence. You would give me 
a palace in London, and three or four country seats, and all the 
pageantry of fashionable life. You would set me abreast with the 
mightiest in the land. You would do all this for me—you, Lord 
Earlswood, to whom I have never been particularly civil !’ 

‘There is nothing I possess in this world that I value for its 
own sake half so much as for the power to give it to you,’ says his 
lordship, deeply moved. ‘There never was a woman so fit to bea 
peeress.’ 

‘If a good fairy had offered me this gift years ago at Colehaven, 
when I was an ambitious girl, how gladly I should have accepted 
it! All good things come to me, but at the wrong time. Fate 
and the hour are never propitious.’ 

‘Myra, your answer is yes, is it not ?’ demands Lord Earlswood 
anxiously. 

‘ My answer is no,’ she replies. ‘I am grateful for your gener- 
ous offer. It would suit my humour well to be a peeress, and 
trample upon the necks of a few women I know. I feel sometimes 
as if I had been born for place and power in the world. But there 
is something better. Yes, true love is better ; and, unhappily, I do 
not love you.’ 

‘I—I never expected that,’ falters Lord Earlswood. ‘I don't 
ask you to love me—not at first. I couldn’t take such a liberty. 
But if you will only tolerate me, to begin with, you might come in 
time to find me not—utterly detestable ; and eventually you might 
be rather fond of me. I should be so proud of you. I should try 
so hard to make your life happy.’ 

‘You are the most generous of men, and I should be—yes, I 
believe I should be positively happy as your wife, if—’ 

‘If what, Myra?’ he cries eagerly, as she hesitates. Hope 
dawns upon him again. 
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‘If I had not a brighter dream, a fairer hope,’ she answers with 
a far-away look. 

‘Dreams and hopes are, in a general way, rubbish,’ he says. 
‘TI offer you fifty thousand a year and a coronet. That’s a tangible 
proposal.’ 

‘I cannot forego my dream.’ 

‘ And, after Ihave been your slave for three years, you will send 
me away hopeless?’ he remonstrates, with a dismal countenance. 
‘Remember, Myra, I shall be done for if you refuse me. It'll be a 
case of moral murder ; for I shall take the quickest possible way of 
ruining myself—financially, if I can—constitutionally, without doubt. 
I shall take to gambling and chloral. I daresay when next you 
hear of me it Will be in the announcement of untimely deaths. 
Good-bye !’ 

‘Stay one moment, Lord Earlswood,’ cries Myra. 

‘A century if you like.’ 

‘Shall I strike a bargain with you ?’ 

‘ Say you'll be my wife in six months from to-day.’ 

‘No;I can’t do that. But if a year hence I am still a free 
woman, you may claim me.’ 

‘That means that you know you're going to marry some one else 
in the interim,’ says his lordship ruefully. 

‘I know nothing. My future is veiled in obscurity. But ifa 
year hence my hope is not realised, I shall know that it never will 
be, and I shall be free to marry you; and if I cannot give you my 
love, at the worst you shall have my gratitude and esteem.’ 

‘That is all Task. But a year is such a long time.’ 

‘One London season, a little fishing and shooting, and the year 
is over.’ 

‘ Well, I suppose I must be satisfied, but it’s rather hard upon 
a fellow.’ 

He pleads for some time longer, pleads and argues with as 
much eloquence as he can command ; but Myra is firm as rock, and 
he ultimately departs, sorely disappointed, though not without 
hope. 

‘You are going back to London immediately, I suppose ?’ she 
says as he is leaving her. 

‘Well—not quite ; at least I’ve not made up my mind. Rather 
a nice hotel here—think I shall stay a day or two.’ 

Myra’s face clouds a little at this. Lord Earlswood sees the 
shadow, and is all the more bent upon remaining. That other 
fellow whom she loves must be here, thinks his lordship, and he 
may find out the mystery of her hopes and dreams, if he exercises 
his powers of observation. 

‘I fancy you'll be tired of Heldenburg in a couple of hours,’ 
Says Myra. 
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‘Not if you'll allow me to look in for an hour or so in the even- 
ing.’ 

. Positive affliction expresses itself with painful distinctness in 
Mrs. Brandreth’s countenance. 

‘O, if you have nothing better to do with yourself I suppose 
you must come,’ she says wearily, ‘but I warn you that I shall be 
dismal company. Last season’s incessant work almost wore me 
out. Iam but half alive, and came here to vegetate.’ 

‘T’'ll come and vegetate with you for a little. I wouldn’t much 
mind being one of two zoophites sticking side by side to a rock 
provided you were the other one,’ replies his lordship ; and with a 
languid shake-hands they part. 

Lord Earlswood has so sedulously trained his countenance to 
an expression of gentlemanlike vacuity that, though he loves to 
distraction, his features portray only indifference. He has but one 
look—a look which he would carry with him to the hymeneal altar, 


or the block. 
CuapTreR XXXVI. 


‘From that day forth, in Peace and joyous Bliss 
They lived together long without debate ; 
Ne private Jarre, ne spite of Enemies, 
Could shake the safe assurance of their state.’ 


Once having looked into his wife’s true eyes, once having held 
her to his troubled heart, there is no more possibility of doubt for 
Herman Westray. It was only while he kept himself resolutely 
aloof from her that he could think her changed ; that he could believe, 
as he has believed, that fair and perfect form a whited sepulchre, 
concealing inward pollution. Confidence, love, sympathy, all life’s 
sweetest things have returned to Herman and Editha, and they 
discuss the future with honest friendly Dewrance, happy and hopeful 
once again, seated side by side, looking out at the opal sea, and the 
bathers in their many-coloured raiment, and the blue smiling sky, 
and feeling the universe in harmony with their own hearts once again. 
And what of their troubles? That dreadful man in possession, for 
instance ? That bill of sale, which means annihilation of their pretty 
home? These are but ciphers in the sum of life when that mighty 
total Love appears on the right side of the ledger. 

It is settled in friendly counsel that Editha shall go back to 
England by this evening’s boat, escorted by Mr. Dewrance. They 
will proceed straight to Roehampton, pick up nurse and baby, and 
then travel to Lochwithian, where Mrs. Westray is to remain safely 
lodged beneath the paternal roof-tree, while Herman gets through 
his difficulties, and sells off his furniture as advantageously as he can 
in liquidation of that luckless bill of sale. 

‘Do you know much of the man who holds it ?’ asks Dewrance. 
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‘I don’t know any good of him, except that he showed himself 
rather friendly in his dealings with me. He’s a sixty per center in 
a general way: but he accommodated me on pretty reasonable terms, 
taking the bill of sale as his security. Of course I was a fool to 
go to him, but I thought I should right myself in a month or two. 
It was only a temporary expedient.’ 

‘One of those temporary expedients which mean permanent 
ruin,’ observes the sagacious Dewrance. ‘I shouldn’t wonder if 
Mr. Lyndhurst had a finger in this bill-of-sale business.’ 

Westray’s face darkens. 

‘It was Lyndhurst who introduced me to the money-lender,’ he 
says. 
‘ Wheels within wheels. You may be thankful to have lost no 
more than your furniture.’ 

For sole reply Herman kisses his wife’s hand. 

‘Herman,’ she says pleadingly, ‘if you could only make up your 
mind to come down to us when your troubles are over, and live at 
Lochwithian for a little while—with papa if you liked—or in a cot- 
tage of our own if you preferred it.’ 

‘In our own cottage, dearest ; we will have our own ingle-nook,,. 
were it ever so humble. Yes, dear, I will live in Wales. I will 
live wherever you can be happiest. I will turn my back upon this 
hard bad world, and live in rustic tranquillity with you, and work 
honestly at my calling, and write for posterity.’ 

‘O, come now, don’t be too ambitious,’ expostulates Dew- 
ranee, ‘ you must write books that will sell: books written for the 
future are rarely popular in the present. And they don’t always 
reach the future either. They’re like the drift people; we know 
precious little about them.’ 

Editha talks of that cottage on the slope of the hill at Loch- 
withian, and Herman is charmed with her description. He feels 
that it is in him to lead the Wordsworthian life, and think as Words- 
worth thought, and achieve a new reputation. Perhaps every lite- 
rary man has that yearning for a new reputation. Bulwer Lytton 
had it always, and was always winning a new crown unawares.. 
Critics and public awarded the prize before they recognised the claim- 
ant. But it is given to very few men thus to succeed. - 

It is like a new courtship this happy hour of reconciliation, and 
Herman and his wife talk of the future as if they were planning 
their honeymoon. Between that blissful future and the immediate 
present there lies a gulf of parting, but Editha tries to ignore that 
dread abyss. 

‘It will not take you very long to settle your affairs in London, 
will it, Herman ?’ she asks. 

‘Not long, dear. I shall make short work of my difficulties, I 
assure you.’ 
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‘ Why should I not stay at Roehampton till all is settled? It 
would be so much nicer to be near you.’ 

‘Much nicer for me, darling, but you will be better off at Loch- 
withian. I could not bear the idea of my wife being in a suburban 
lodging while her home was in process of destruction, hiding as it 
were from the eye of the world. The Priory is your proper place, 
dearest, at such a time, or I would not banish you. And you will 
be with Ruth, remember.’ 

‘Yes, that is a happiness. Dear Ruth! O Herman, I have 
sometimes thought lately that she is fading from us, that God 
will part me from my sister.’ 

‘My love, there are some people who bear the seal of eternal 
youth. Your sister is one who seems hardly meant to grow old 
in this world.’ 

The thought of that threatened loss saddens Editha in the 
midst of her happiness, and Dewrance is glad to break in upon the 
conversation with some practical remark about Bradshaw and the 
Radnorshire trains. 

It has been agreed between Mr. Westray and the Curate that 
Herman is to stay at Ostend and do his best to discover the sender 
of the telegram. Should he require farther aid from Dewrance that 
faithful friend will return at his summons; but this seems unlikely. 
Editha knows why her husband is remaining, and approves; there 
is perfect confidence between them now. 

The afternoon wears away—too fast for these reunited lovers. 
They go for a walk with Dewrance, who knows Ostend by heart, 
and shows them the old churches, and holds forth upon ecclesias- 
tical architecture and Flemish art, while Herman and his wife stand 
side by side in the dusky aisle, thinking more of each other than 
of those angular Madonnas with high cheek-bones and closely- 
plaited auburn hair, florid Netherlandish complexions, and draperies 
whose glowing crimsons and vivid blues time has not faded, or sun 
bleached, or mildew tarnished. 

A peaceful day—with a touch of sadness, for they are so soon to 
part, but with a deep sense of recovered happiness—a day which 
hangs a little heavily for Dewrance, but for these two is so swift to 
pass away. Evening comes, and they are standing on the lamplit 
quay; a few last loving words, a tender pressure of the hand, a 
clamorous bell ringing greedily, as if it grudged them the sweet sad- 
ness of parting, and they are divided. The boat dips and plunges. 
The lights of the town begin to bob up and down. Dewrance 
draws Editha’s shawl round her as the autumn wind blows keealy 
across the sandy dunes, and Herman is left behind. Editha’s eyes 
grow dim with tears. 

‘ How glad baby will be to see you!’ says that judicious Dew- 
rance. ‘I suppose he has grown ever so much since I saw him last.’ 
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Mrs. Westray brightens and: begins to talk about baby, and, 
cheered by this conversation, descends by and by to the cabin, where 
she sleeps peacefully to the ocean lullaby ; the first peaceful slumber 
she has known since she left Roehampton at the bidding of that 
false summons. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


‘A lie will gain 
The goal, although from land to land, 
To get there, round the world it run, 
While Truth, half-waked, with drowsy hand 
Her travelling trim is buckling on. 


All treachery could devise hath wrought 
Against us—letters robb’d and read, 
Snares hid in smiles, betrayal bought.’ 


TRANQUILLISED by reconciliation with his wife, Herman does what 
a wiser man might have done at the outset. He consults a local 
solicitor, and with that gentleman for his companion proceeds to the 
telegraph-office and endeavours to identify the sender of that lying 
message. 

The telegraph clerks are at first disinclined to answer questions. 
It is against the rule that they should do so. It is impossible that 
they should remember the senders of telegrams or the circumstances, 
whether ordinary or extraordinary, attending the sending thereof. 

‘But if your system is used for a mischievous purpose, as it 
easily may be, don’t you think it is your duty to give all the help 
you can in unearthing the offender?’ asks Herman hotly. 

The telegraphists have not considered the question in that light. 
They are of opinion that their duty lies chiefly in minding their own 
business, and holding themselves rigidly within the narrow lines of 
routine. 

The Belgian lawyer lays his hand upon Herman’s sleeve sooth- 
ingly. 

‘Permit me, monsieur,’ he says; and then with infinite courtesy 
presents the question to the officials: ‘A false message, purport- 
ing to come from this gentleman, has been sent to this gentleman’s 
wife, summoning her to Ostend—to his death-bed. Figure to your- 
self, then, the alarm of madame. Must one permit such a base- 
ness? But it is an abuse of the system of telegraphy.’ 

The officials know the man of law, and to a fellow-townsman 
are more communicative than to Herman. They exercise their 
memories, look back at their books, whisper together a little, and 
finally show themselves willing to afford any information in their 
power. There is the message, in the words Editha has repeated 
to her husband, but nobody in the office can remember anything 
about the sender of that particular telegram. 
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‘It might be that it was Alphonse who took the message,’ says 
one, when Herman is on the point of leaving the office in despair. 

Alphonse is juvenile and an underling. The second official 
hardly thinks it likely that it was Alphonse. While the two clerks 
discuss this question the swinging door opens and Alphonse enters, 
flushed and oleaginous from the café where he has breakfasted at 
1 franc 25 centimes, wine included. 

‘But here is the young man of which it acts. Say then, 
Alphonse ;’ and both clerks assail him at once with eager question- 
ing. 
Alphonse blushes, wipes his moustache still bedewed with the 
last drops of Macon, and confesses to remembering the sending of 
a message to England, to some place near London, on the date 
Herman has mentioned. 

‘I remember, because it was sent by two persons, a lady and a 
gentleman,’ he says; ‘ and they have talked much before sending it, 
and they have disputed between themselves as to the words, and 
the lady she was pale like the death.’ 

‘A lady!’ exclaims Herman, puzzled. ‘What need of a woman’s 
handiwork in this black business ?’ he asks himself. 

‘Yes, a lady, young and handsome, or at least not an all-young 
girl—une dame posée. She held herself all quietly,’ continues 
Alphonse, interested in his subject, ‘and she had the air to give 
her orders to this monsieur, but she was not the less agitated. Her 
inferior lip trembled a little. I have remarked it.’ 

‘ Describe her,’ cries Herman. ‘The man I know: tall, stout, 
dark, pale, with black whiskers.’ 

‘But precisely. It is he.’ 

‘ Describe this woman.’ 

Alphonse bursts into pantomime. 

‘Permit, monsieur, it is not so easy to describe a handsome 
woman: That does not describe itself. Madame has the eyes of 
a beautiful brown—une chevelure, mais une si belle chevelure, cha- 
tain clair. She is tall, svelte. She is gloved.to ravish. Her toi- 
lette is of an exquisite simplicity. She has the vivacity, the fashions 
of an artist,’ Alphonse thinks. 

Warmed with le petit vin rouge which has accompanied his 
breakfast of bullock’s kidney aua champignons, Alphonse is enthu- 
siastic and diffuse. The English lady has evidently made an im- 
pression upon the susceptible heart of this telegraphic youth. 

Herman’s brow darkens ominously as he hears and meditates 
on what he has heard. There is one woman whom Alphonse’s de- 
scription fits to a nicety; but no, he cannot think that she—Colo- 
nel Clitheroe’s daughter, the woman he played with as a child— 
could soil her honour thus—could sink to such a nethermost depth 
of infamy. And after all it is difficult to fix an image with mere 
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words. Alphonse’s glowing description might depicture twenty 
women. Lyndhurst’s feminine acquaintance were doubtless nume- 
rous. Strange though that any woman, however fallen, should lend 
herself to this foul scheme. Strange that a woman’s aid should be 
needed in so simple a matter as the sending of the telegram. Would 
not the fact of this woman’s presence imply that she was rather the 
instigator than the abettor of Lyndhurst’s treachery ? 

‘ But I recall myself,’ exclaims Alphonse suddenly, while Her- 
man is darkly considering possibilities; ‘if monsieur would well be 
certified there is a means.’ 

‘What means ?’ cries Herman. 

‘Madame has let fall her pocket-handkerchief at the moment 
of leaving the bureau. I have picked it up, and kept it, believing 
that she would return to seek it. It carries her monogram at the 
corner. It is at the service of monsieur if he wishes it.’ 

‘T’'ll give you a sovereign for it,’ exclaims Herman. 

‘But, monsieur,’ pleads Alphonse, with a cunning twinkle in 
his small black eyes; ‘the lace with which it is bordered is of a 
value.’ 

‘ Two sovereigns !’ says Herman. 

Alphonse opens his desk and hands a filmy cambric handker- 
chief, Valenciennes bordered, across the counter to Herman. 

‘Since madame will evidently not return to claim it,’ he mur- 
murs self-excusingly. 

Herman looks for the monogram. 

The gothic letters M. V. B., surrounded with a wreath of forget- 
me-nots in finest satin-stitch, adorn one corner. 

‘Myra Vansittart Brandreth.’ There are not many people who 
know Mrs. Brandreth’s second name, but Herman is one of the 
few. It is her mother’s maiden name. In her girlish days she 
was rather proud of signing herself in full, Myra Vansittart Clithe- 
roe, with a flourish under the C. 

Alphonse receives his two sovereigns, and is glad. However 
sweet it may have been to him to retain that perfumed souvenir of 
a charming woman, fifty francs are sweeter. How many breakfasts, 
how many dinners, cigarettes, games at billiards, are comprehended 
in such a sum ! 

Mr. Westray informs his legal adviser that he is quite satisfied 
now. He has traced the sender of the telegram. There is no 
shadow of doubt in his mind. 

‘It is an ugly thing for a woman to have done,’ says the law- 
yer, with a shrug. 

Herman remembers a certain Sunday evening in Bloomsbury- 
square, and a famous couplet of Congreve’s : 


‘ Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turn’d, 
And hell no:fury like a woman scorn’d,’ 
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Many years ago, while yet ‘youth was bright above my track,’ a 
dear friend, a genuine sportsman all round, who held on lease some 
extensive moors among the Grampians, pressed me to pass a week 
or so with him there during the height of the shooting season. 
Gladly I embraced the invitation—not that I was much of a shot, 
or cared a great deal about grouse ; but as I, a Lowlander of Scot- 
land born and bred, had never been so far north, the prospect 
of spending a few careless days in the land of the heather and the 
tartan was simply irresistible to a mind which, from its natural 
habitude to ponder on the sunny and poetic aspects of things, 
regarded ‘the stern Scottish Highlands’ as a chosen region of 
romance. In the middle of August I packed up and took the mail 
—the time being anterior to the great era of railway extension. 
After a long journey, which brought me far among the hills and 
glens, I left coach and highway, and procuring a shelty and a guide, 
traversed the wilds towards the shooting lodge. My friend and 
his assembled confréres gave me a cordial welcome, and kindly did 
they — keen experienced hands, whose prowess in thinning the 
coveys, when birds were plentiful and strong on the wing, was the 
marvel of the county paper, which was in its glory when counting 
up the weekly slaughter—initiate me, a timid blushing novice, in 
all the mysteries of sport. But I must needs confess—the confes- 
sion doubtless proving me a fool as much as a novice in the estima- 
tion of many readers—that though an apt enough pupil, I had 
proclivities in other and more sentimental directions. I duly went 
out with the party, and apparently strove con amore to win the 
good opinions of my instructors ; but the historical and legendary 
associations of the rugged country of Fingal and Ossian, the scattered 
remains of antiquity, the battlefields of the clans, and the manners 
and habits of a people still retaining a decided flavour of the past, 
possessed for me a higher fascination than the killing and bagging 
of so many brace of moor-fowl. The scenery and its solitudes far 
transcended my Sassenach anticipations. I was in a new world. 
I saw hoary memorials of ancient times, which imparted a weird or 
inexpressible interest to pathless wastes abandoned to beast and 
bird. I saw cairns of olden chiefs and heroes, the broken circles of 
Druidical superstition, ruined towers which had oft withstood the 
assault of tartaned warriors, and solitary monoliths covered over 
with uncouth sculptures whose secrets may never be unlocked. I 
had seen all these, and heard their strange traditions, but I had not 
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hitherto come across a vitrified fort. One evening, however, I 
accidentally heard with delight of a fine specimen, situated on a hill 
westward of the shooting lodge, and just within my friend’s bounds. 
Game being very scarce in that quarter, owing to a recent burning 
of the heather through the carelessness of some drunken tinkers, 
nobody would waste precious hours in going thither. 

I kept my own counsel, and next day seized an opportunity to 
steal off by myself to visit this pre-historic fortification, with my 
gun under my arm, more, as you may surmise, for fashion’s sake 
than for service. The distance seemed considerable from where 
I started; but the hill, conical in shape, was conspicuously 
in view all the way, and the day was lovely, with its clear 
blue noontide welkin, and a transient breath that scarce rustled 
the brackens. A tedious pilgrimage brought me to my des- 
tination, which, indeed, was farther (because the only practicable 
route was more tortuous) than I had calculated. I climbed the 
naked height amid a silence broken only by the hum of the wild 
bees, the dreamy gurgle of unseen water, and the faint intermittent 
echoes of distant shots. The fort rose before me breast high, in 
triple walls of circumvallation, each resolved into one hard mass by 
the action of fire, and overgrown with furze. Up I went, until 
within the third circle, and not far from the bare summit, I came 
upon an elderly Highlander of respectable exterior, who was seated 
at a little spring-well that sparkled in the warm sunbeams with 
dazzling lustre through its fringe of green grass and flowers. He 
was finishing a homely meal of oat-cakes and whey cheese, the 
fragments of which bestrewed a piece of newspaper spread on the 
ground beside him. We both saluted, and were at our ease with 
each other in a moment. I mentioned my object in coming, and 
he, without making any explanation regarding himself, offered to 
assist me in thoroughly surveying the fort, and also, when our 
perambulations were over, to point out a somewhat shorter and 
better route to the shooting lodge than that by which I had 
expected to return. I was glad of his companionship. He produced 
a pocket-flask encased in leather, out of which he treated me to a 
hearty bumper of the unbaptized ‘ mountain dew,’ smacking of the 
peat-reek and the heather-bell, and it cemented our brotherhood 
like the Arab’s bread and salt. 

To look at, he seemed a substantial farmer or grazier, and evi- 
dently from his talk belonged to the district; but I made no 
inquiry of a personal nature, and he gave no hint of what he was. 
Even his name was never stated. He had a grave shrewd cast of 
face, with a swarthy complexion and thin features, grizzled locks 
straggling from under his Highland bonnet, and his large hazel 
eyes were thoughtful and penetrating. As we strolled about the 
hill, he communicated a good deal of curious information relating to 
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the Caledonian tribes who had erected the rude works around us, 
perchance to arrest the northward march of the Romans. He told 
of various relics which had been dug up within the circuits of the 
fort, such as leaf-shaped swords of bronze, armlets of pure gold, 
the steel heads of Roman javelins, and several Roman coins. Ab- 
sorbed in discussing these old-world themes, I was indifferent to 
the rapid flight of the hours under that sunny sky, and surrounded 
by a vast and diversified panorama richly dyed with the tints of 
autumn ; and sunset found us resting on the bald brow of the height, 
where silently, as rapt worshippers of Nature, we watched the last 
splendours of day bathe the mountainous wilderness in surpassing 
glory, the refulgence tinged here and there with faint purple, 
marking the glens that reposed in soft shadow. Behind a filmy 
cloud, which glowed like a golden furnace, and yet somewhat dimmed 
the brilliancy that would otherwise have overpowered our vision, the 
dazzling orb descended to those islands of the blest which Celtie 
mythologists, the white-mantled Druids, set far in the seas that ever- 
lastingly lave the gates of the west. 

I now thought it high time that I should be making for the 
shooting lodge, where my friends would be awaiting my return. 
I rose, with my rifle under my arm. The Highlander, refreshing 
himself with a pinch of snuff, preceded me down the declivity, 
taking a different course from that by which I had ascended. We 
scrambled over the furzy walls of the fort, and picked our way towards 
a deep ravine seaming the rugged spurs of the hill, through which one 
of the smaller rivers of the district poured its waters. We went in 
silence, having exhausted all our topics of antiquarian disquisition. 
My guide was first on the top of a knoll, tufted with bushes, overlook- 
ing the course of the stream, and directly above a capacious pool. 
But instantly he shrank back, beckoning me to advance with caution. 
I did so, and joining him, had a peep of the winding river, which 
flowed sluggishly, limpid as crystal, and spotted with flecks of foam, 
indicating the roughness of the channel through which it had already 
passed. The Highlander, cowering with bated breath behind the leafy 
screen, peered downwards, and pointed furtively in the same direction. 
My eye followed his finger, and I perceived the mirror-like bosom of 
the pool streaked half way across by a string of airbells, stretching 
out aslant from the bank immediately beneath us ; and then I caught 
a white gleam striking through the watery depths, as though it were 
the reflection of a shooting star; and my friend whispered, ‘ An 
otter !’ 

Looking more narrowly, I had glimpses of the amphibious ver- 
min in close pursuit of a fine salmon, whose shining panoply rendered 
it distinctly visible as it darted hither and thither. Sometimes the 
fish became lost among the broken fragments of rock that bestrewed 
the bottom of the pool ; butit was always expelled from its intricate 
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retreat ; and now it rushed up the stream and round a jutting crag, 
and so disappeared. 

‘Is this a good salmon river ?’ said I quietly. 

‘Capital,’ answered my companion, in the same tone. ‘ The 
water here is strictly preserved for the laird’s own sport; but he 
has been in the south since spring, and is not expected hame for 
another fortnicht yet. I'll wager,’ he added, ‘ you'll see yon fish 
lying ashore, wi’ the otter’s bite out o’ its shouther, as you gang 
up the glen ; for your road lies that way till you come to the auld 
castle in ruins, and syne west owre the moor, and you canna miss 
your lodge.’ 

I was proceeding to thank my informant, when he arrested the 
words on my tongue by clutching my arm and again pointing to the 
stream. The salmon flashed back into the pool like a silver arrow, 
and circling about it with the same eye-mocking velocity, vanished 
once more among the stones. A thick cluster of bubbles poppled 
up and burst on the surface, which suddenly grew muddy ; and then 
at some distance down the current, and towards our side, a strange 
eddying agitation broke out in the water, followed by a heavy splash- 
ing, which scattered the spray in showers, amidst which the otter, 
a big powerful brute, slowly emerged upon dry land, pulling in his 
teeth a beautiful salmon, of perhaps 15lb. weight, caught near the 
head, and struggling violently. I could not but envy the prize. 
Next moment my loaded gun was at my shoulder, and I fired. The 
report awoke a full chorus of echoes in the windings of the glen, 
which repeated it like a dropping fusillade. My aim seemed true. 
The otter whirled over, with the fish above him, but never relaxing 
his hold, and they both rolled back into the river, and sank. 

‘Tut! a grand shot lost,’ exclaimed my companion, in extreme 
chagrin. ‘ What a pity you canna get the brace, and hae some- 
thing to boast o’ at the lodge amang your friends !’ 

We watched patiently ; but the heaving water settled down, and 
there was no trace of otter or salmon. Time was fleeting fast, and 
I could dally no longer. The Highlander recapitulated his instruc- 
tions as to my route, which he described as much shorter than my 
previous one ; and so we shook hands and parted. 

Descending into the ravine, I took a narrow foot-track worn 
along the bank of the stream, and pushed forward at a good pace. 
On either hand arose unequal heights, thinly clad with trees, while 
the river, now slow and calm, now rapid and seething, wound its 
devious way in snake-like curves, and anon poured with a sullen roar 
over a low ridge of black jagged rocks that intersected its bed. 
Deliciously cool was the dewy air, and grateful the perfume of the 
heather and the birk. The gurgling rush of water, the whistle and 
scream of birds, and the rustling sough of a rising breeze—these 
voices of the gloaming solitude were inexpressibly soothing to the 
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ear, and the romantic scene, ever varying in its aspect, recalled all 
my reminiscences of Highland legend and superstition. As the 
glen expanded, the path began to quit the river-side, and finally 
divided at a point where the gray ruins of a tower beetled on the 
verge of a cliff. How I should have enjoyed exploring the roofless 
fortalice, whose hall had oft resounded with the revelry of clansmen 
fresh from a bloody fray! I resolved to see the place again, and 
satisfied with the hope of doing so, passed on my way, muttering 
the lines of old Ossian: ‘ Why dost thou build the hall, son of the 
winged days? Thou lookest from thy towers to-day: yet a few 
years, and the blast of the desert comes; it howls in thy empty 
court, and whistles round thy half-worn shield.’ Agreeably to the 
Highlander’s directions, I followed the branch that turned to the left 
and entered a little pass, through which I saw an expanse of moor- 
land beyond. 

I had not penetrated far, when I was encountered by a tall 
gaunt lad, wearing an old tartan coat and kilt, bareheaded and bare- 
legged, and with a freckled face and bushy locks of red hair. I did 
not observe whence he made his début; but there he stood in the 
middle of the road, as if to obstruct my progress. His staring stolid 
look gave me the impression that he was one of the harmless 
naturals permitted to wander about without restraint in the rural 
districts, and therefore I addressed him gently, inquiring if I were 
on the right road to my friend’s shooting lodge. 

‘Nae shooting lodge here at all,’ he answered, with eager ges- 
ticulation. ‘ Naebody bides here but hersel and ta goats. Go back, 
and go round east by Ballochnish. Go back, me tells you, this 
very moment.’ 

I explained that I had been specially enjoined to keep the pre- 
sent track ; but this only served to increase the youth’s excitement. 
With great volubility, in Gaelic and broken English, he asseverated 
that there was ‘no road that way,’ and at length seeing me obdurate 
to ‘moral suasion,’ went the length of pushing me back with both 
hands, unawed by the gun over my shoulder. Convinced by this 
unprovoked rudeness that my estimate of his intellectual calibre 
was not far wrong, I forbore further argument, and returning his 
push, forced myself past. He now put his fingers in his mouth, 
and giving a shrill whistle, scoured up the road before me, and dis- 
appeared among the bushes at the foot of a rock. 

I must confess that I was seized with no slight trepidation. 
Still, what likelihood was there of actual danger? ‘I'he days of Rob 
Roy and Highland brigandage were gone, never to return. I stepped 
on briskly towards the rock, which shelved upwards to a great 
height, shaggy at intervals with whin. I had just reached it, half 
expecting another and perhaps stormier interview with the kilted 
goatherd, when four men—I cannot distinctly describe how they were 
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dressed, from the confused glance I had of them, only I am certain that 
he of the red hair was not of the number—started from the tangled 
prushwood at my very feet, and assailing me in a body, dashed me 
backwards to the earth. A thick bandage was flung over my eyes 
and tied tightly at the back of my head, my gun was plucked out of my 
grasp, and my hands were bound together witha rope. All this was 
effected in a few seconds. Of course, I had still the use of my tongue; 
but presently a harsh Highland voice commanded me to keep silent 
on pain of death. 

‘We ken you brawly for all your Sassenach cunning,’ said an- 
other man with a milder tone. ‘We’ve made nae mistak’—nane 
ava, my good lad. Hoot! we dinna want your siller nor naething— 
dinna fear. But let me tell you, now, you'll shust keep quiet, or 
you'll maybe find how deep the linn is owre by. Mind that, if you 
be wise, and you'll thrive all the better for it.’ 

Quiescent, I was lifted and led off by the men. We passed 
through a considerable extent of dense furze, and then what dis- 
mayed me and sent an icy thrill to my heart was the consciousness 
that we quitted the open air and entered something like a vast cavern, 
for the ground we trod on was stony, our footsteps reverberated 
hollowly, and the atmosphere became close and very chill. When we 
halted I was forced down to a sitting posture upon what seemed a chest. 

‘You see, my good lad, this is my orders,’ said the milder voice: 
‘you'll bide here peaceable ; for there’s a man planted sentry on you, 
and if you speak one word, or make one motion, as I live by bread, 
the charge o’ your ain gun (and we'll load it, mind) will be sent 
through your body. So take care, pay attention, and behave your- 
self. Be a good bairn, and naething will come owre you; but ifnot, 
you'll see; and that’s all I can say.’ 

I gave no response; in fact my agitation was too extreme to 
admit of speech without betraying itself, and this I was anxious to 
avoid. No one else spoke; and now I heard the receding footsteps 
of several men, which having ceased, all became so still that the very 
throbbing of my heart was audible. Although informed that I was 
under the eye of a sentinel, I tried in vain to catch the slightest in- 
dication of his presence ; and I was so completely blindfolded that I 
could not distinguish whether there was any light in the place. The 
silence grew painful in its utter deadness. But at last a rattling 
cough, and an angry murmur after it, showed that the guard was 
posted right in my front. As I thus sat environed with mystery and 
peril, the idea shot into my troubled brain that perhaps after all 
my detention was but a planned practical joke on the part of my 
acquaintances of the moors, for really my imagination could devise 
no other feasible theory of it. The sentry’s cough, blurting out 
every few minutes as if irritated by the chilly atmosphere, tended to 
reassure me, and I mustered courage to address him. 
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‘ What’s the use of keeping me here?’ There was no answer, 
‘How long am I to remain?’ Not a word. I was repeating my 
last inquiry, when I was checked by the application of some cold 
metallic substance to my lips. It was the muzzle of a gun, eyi- 
dently my own! The warning was too significant to be despised. I 
gladly held my peace, and the muzzle was withdrawn. 

Then followed a dull dreary stillness, unbroken even by the 
welcome cough. The first sound was the sputtering fizz of a lucifer- 
match as if ignited at a flame, and I smelt the warm fumes of 
tobacco. My sentry was regaling himself with a quiet pipe. I re- 
membered how the Roundhead soldiery puffed their filthy smoke in 
the royal martyr’s face on the night preceding the tragedy at White- 
hall, and the fancied coincidence, notwithstanding my suspicion ofa 
practical joke, set my heart beating more violently than ever. But 
I will not bore the reader with a delineation of feelings which may 
so easily be conceived. Gradually, under this ‘ silent system,’ I lost 
all calculation of time. In my feverish bewilderment—roused only, 
and that with horror, when a stray moth or a beetle blundered 
against my head—I seemed to be spending many, many hours in 
that grim darkness and ‘ cold obstruction.’ 

The trample of hurrying feet dissolved the spell that had be- 
numbed my faculties. A rough hand collared me, and the harsh 
voice shouted in my ear, as if to awaken me—for doubtless I looked 
in a state of torpor—‘ Rise! We maun be quit 0’ you.’ 

‘ Quit of me? But how?’ I sprang to my feet. My shooting- 
cap, which had fallen off outside in the struggle and not been 
hitherto replaced, was put on my head. ‘ Where am I going ?” 

‘Haud your tongue, I tell you! The loaded gun’s at your 
lug!’ 
Without another word being spoken I was led along, still bound 
and blindfolded, betwixt a couple of men. We quitted the echoing 
cavern, and came through the furze, and on to the springy turf. 
What a blessed relief to feel under the open canopy of heaven! A 
fresh gale fanned my cheek, and branches swayed and rooks chat- 
tered overhead. After a quick walk we made an abrupt halt, as 
though brought up by the intervention of an unexpected barrier. 
Eager whispers—a murmur of astonishment—a low whistle. 1 
was dragged back. From the front arose a half-suppressed shout. 
There was a rattle of iron. A yell of Gaelic execration burst forth 
beside me. The explosion of a gun close at hand rent the air ; and 
I was struck down by a blow on the head, which deprived me of 
sense. 

And there I lay inanimate, till a gentle sound, sweet as fairy 
music trilling on a lone moonlit heath, wooed and won me back to 
consciousness. Opening my eyes—for the bandage was removed— 
I beheld an interlacement of foliaged boughs trembling between me 
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and a sky flushed with the glories of dawn. My hands were free, 
and I was reclining on a soft sward in the midst of a scattered 
wood. Sighing breeze and rustling tree revived all my recollec- 
tions; but a dull pain throbbed through my head, and I felt sick 
and giddy. Rising a little on my -elbow, I glanced around. A 
man with a gun in his hand ran up to me. He was a strapping 
fellow, and wore a moleskin coat and a Glengarry bonnet with a 
silver badge. 

‘Where am I ?’ was my first inquiry. 

‘Whaur you shouldna be,’ he answered; and now I identified 
the gun as mine, and told him so. 

‘Yours?’ cried he. ‘The shot o’ it gade within a hair’s- 
breadth o’ my temple.’ 

Judge my amazement when another man hastily approached, in 
whom I recognised my friend of the vitrified fort. ‘I hope the 
prisoner’s no muckle waur?’ exclaimed he, bending anxiously over 
me. ‘Ah, my stars!—and it’s the stranger. How do you come 
to be here ?’ 

‘I was waylaid,’ I said; and sitting up, briefly recounted the 
adventure. ‘ But what is the meaning of all this ?’ I added. 

‘The meaning?’ he echoed. ‘The meaning is as plain as a 
pikestaff. You fell among Highland smugglers, a tribe that still 
linger about the outlandish places o’ the north. That’s the mean- 
ing, and you'll mind it a’ your days. But, first and foremost, let 
us see what mischance you’ve gotten; for in the hurry-burry, the 
men had little time to attend to you.’ 

I had been felled by a bludgeon, and some blood was drawn ; 
but the blow had been deadened by falling aslant on my cap, and I 
thought I had sustained no very material injury. 

‘A wonder you werena brained,’ said my friend. ‘ Here’— 
producing the familiar flask—‘here is some o’ the gear we have 
captured; it will do your heart good.’ He filled his silver-girded 
quaich, and holding it to my lips, I partook sparingly of the whisky. 
‘I may tell you,’ he continued, ‘ what no doubt you suspect, that 
I'm upon the Excise. Months back, sir, it appeared quite certain 
that an illicit still was busy at work in this district, though we 
couldna just at once pitch upon the place. But we kept to the 
scent, and gradually came nearer and nearer, till last night, after 
shaking hands with you, I received information o’ the exact spot, 
namely amang the weems and caves at the head o’ the glen. More- 
over, the gang had taken the alarm, sir, seeing gaugers hovering 
in the neighbourhood, and intended removing their stock and uten- 
sils to some surer hiding-place before daybreak this morning, which 
accounts for their anxiety to keep you back, lest you should make a 
discovery ; and very possibly, sir, you were seen with me on the 
hill, and supposed to be one of my corps. You see the thing, sir? 
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Aweel, as I’m saying, it took some time before our lads could be 
collected; but collected they were at long and last. Forming 
two parties, we fell upon the villains in the very nick. O man, it 
was beautiful! Three o’ them and a’ their baggage were inter. 
cepted on the moor ower yonder, and we had a dour battle, but got 
the upper hand, and seized a’thing, though the rascals themselves 
escaped. Hoomph! Just think, my dear sir; winna this be 4 
grand feather in our cap wi’ the Board of Excise ?’ 

‘Twill scarce put a feather in mine,’ I responded, laughing. 

‘I was at the skirmish on the moor,’ resumed the gauger, ‘ and 
have just come ower to see how things went here. Our second party 
made their way round towards the caves, and fell in with two o’ the 
gang leading you blindfold through this wood. It was meant, I 
believe, to wander you awa’, that so you michtna gie speedy infor. 
mation. Aweel, one o’ the smugglers fired, and our lads drave on, 
and a chance clammihew lichted on your pow; but you'll excuse 
that cheerfully, I know. The two made off without fighting at all. 
And that’s the meaning o’ it. A better night’s sport I never had 
in all my life—begging your pardon, sir—and you'll just take 
another wee taste o’ the spirits.’ 

My tale is told. The wound rendered me an invalid for more 
than a week, and then urgent affairs obliged me to return home 
without losing an hour in revisiting the scenes of my peril. But 
subsequently I performed a special pilgrimage to the cavern, where 


the hollow echoes rang as I laughed over an adventure which gave 
me memorable experience of the ‘ mountain dew,’ and its desperate 
distillers. 











BELINDA’S TOILETTE 


A couRTLIER pen, than this rude age 

Can breed, to hymn the pictured page 
Demands our artist’s theme ; 

Nursed in that school of bard and beau, 

Of phrase ornate, of polish’d mot, 

Whence epigrams ne’er fail’d to flow 
In honey-sparkling stream. 


E’en such a choice of dainty phrase, 
Of diction such exotic grace, 
As he who wooed the muse 
Where Thames’ ‘ most translucent wave 
Shone, a broad mirror through the cave’— 
That grot which fame to Twickenham gayve— 
To lend would not refuse ; 


Who sang the ‘ offence of well-bred lord,’ 
The rapine of the lock adored 
From that historic fair— 
Of dire mishaps the endless train— 
The mimic slaughter, and the pain 
Caused by the ravish’d hair. 


Belinda’s self, methinks, display’d 
Sits here ; see here the toilette laid, 
And here the gems outspread. 
‘Sir Florio’ here within the room, 
‘ Sir Fopling,’ ‘ Dapperwit,’ ‘ Sir Plume,’ 
‘ Thalestris,’ too, with look of gloom 
Upon his features shed 
By jealous rapture, gaze while there 
Neat-handed ‘ Betty’ curls the hair 
On that bewitching head. 


And have they watch’d each mystic rite— 
How pink cosmetic and how white 
Their tints poetic blend ? 
Tarp Serres, Vou. VII. F.S. Vou. XXVII. 





BELINDA’S TOILETTE 


Their privilege each part to scan 

In that ensemble which dazzles man ? 

Strange that such gaze Belinda can 
Regard as beauty’s friend ! 


Not so our modern belles; they know 
What natural charms to art must owe, 

Nor would they thus defeat 
The toilette’s detail’d work : they veil 
Its progress from the prying male ; 

Then, when the whole’s complete, 
With loose-bound locks, costumes tight-furl’d, 
They burst upon a cynic world. 

T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 





WILLS AND BEQUESTS 
Hot from the ‘ Illustrated Fondon Wels’ 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


Tue will, with three codicils, of the late John Crabshell M‘Mouldy- 
mugg, Esq., of the firm of M‘Mouldymugg, M‘Moucher, and 
M‘Growl, East India merchants, of Crooked Friars, E.C., Marble- 
heart Manor, Stonyshire, N.B., and 33, Little Kafoozlum-street, 
Chelsea (where, by the way, and in a dirty back attic, the testator 
died), has just been proved by the executors, Mungo M‘Growl, 
Esq., and the Rev. Skelpingdoup M‘Tawse, D.D., head-master of 
the High School of Yelpingbairn, Spankshire, N.B. The personal 
property is sworn under 250,000/. To his only son, John Fortu- 
natus M‘Mouldymugg, the testator leaves an immediate legacy of 
one shilling, and a reversionary interest in the sum of 1001., to be 
invested in three-per-cent consols for the benefit of the testator’s 
bouskeeper, Sarah Grindernose, who is to receive the interest 
annually until her death, in remembrance of the devoted services 
she had rendered to the deceased during a period of thirty-seven 
years. To his married daughter Ellen, the wife of Captain the 
Hon. Loosefish Squandercash, late of the 29th Plungers, he leaves 
his ‘big ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride,’ and his (the testator’s) 
blessing. To his two unmarried daughters, Cordelia and Griselda, 
he leaves respectively an annuity of 501., which will be a sure 
comfort to the Misses M‘Mouldymugg, a dejected pair of spinsters 
keeping a small school at Brook Green. His plate (of im- 
mense value) he bequeaths to the Skinners’ Company. His rare 
collection of statuary, antique gems and medals, illuminated manu- 
scripts, printed books and engravings, he bequeaths to the trustees 
of the British Museum. His paintings and water-colour drawings, 
now at Marbleheart Manor, including the famous ‘ Flaying of St. 
Bartholomew,’ by Scarifacio ; the ‘ Broiling of St. Lawrence,’ by 
Francatelli; the ‘ Massacre of the Innocents,’ by Parlamentario ; 
and the ‘ Burning of Moscow,’ by Blazezowski, he leaves to the 
trustees of the National Gallery. To the provost and bailies of his 
native town, Yelpingbairn, Spankshire, N.B., he bequeaths, in trust, 
his curious collection of works on arithmetic, from Cocker to Dr. Co- 
lenso; his ready-reckoners and tables of interest ; a leaden inkstand, 
said to have once belonged to Bailie Nicol Jarvie ; the identical checked 
pantaloons (very much patched) in which he (the testator) was clad 
when, a poor but honest boy, he entered London to seek his 
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fortune in the year 1804; a bone toothpick said to have belonged 
to John Law; and a portion of an Egyptian mummy. These 
interesting relics are left to the corporation of Yelpingbairn, on 
condition that a suitable building, to be called the M‘Mouldymugg 
Museum, be erected for their reception within five years of the 
testator’s decease. Meanwhile the provost and bailies are to be at 
liberty to exhibit the treasures to the townsfolk of Yelpingbairn at 
such rates for admission as they shall deem fit to fix and determine, 
and provided that they hand over one moiety of the profits accruing 
from such exhibition to the Society for Propagating an Appreciation 
of the Shorter Catechism among Small Children. To that society, 
as aforesaid, he leaves an immediate legacy of 500/. To the 
Society for the Suppression of Round Games, Forfeits, Croquet, 
and other vicious amusements, 5001. To the Society for the 
Encouragement of Corporeal Punishment, 5001. To the editor of 
the Cantankerous Review, 5001. To the editor of the Disconsolate 
Gazette, 5001. To the Anti-Soup-Kitchen Union, 2501. To 
the Prosy Literature Society, 2501. To the Society for the Con- 
version of Gnostics, Manicheans, and Ebionites to the Comfortable 
Assurances of Calvinism, 5001. To the Associate: Institute for 
Prosecuting Clerks who Embezzle the Petty Cash, 1000/. To the 
Society for Obtaining a. More Stringent Administration of the 
Bankruptcy Laws, 5001. To the Society for the Extension of 
Vivisection to Human Beings, 5001. To the Anti-Vaccination 
Society, 2007. To the Anti-Dramatic Society, 10001. To the 
Penitent Cabmen’s Mission, 50/. To the Infirmary for Diseases of 
the Pancreas, 501. To the Royal Dispensary for Insomnia, 501. 
All these legacies are to be subject to duty. To his executors 
respectively he bequeaths the sum of 19]. 19s. 114d.; and the 
remainder of his vast personal property, together with all his real 
property, being landed estates in the counties of Stonyshire, Spank- 
shire, N.B., and house property (mainly let to weekly tenants) in 
Whitechapel, Seven Dials, Tiger Bay, Blue Anchor-fields, Hamp- 
shire Hog-lane, and Little Kafoozlum-street, Chelsea, he be- 
queaths to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt. [I am sure that I do not know whether the commissioners 
in question—if any there be—could accept, in their associated 
capacity, such a legacy. In fancying the bequest, my aim was 
obviously to imagine the lamented M‘Mouldymugg trying to do as 
little good with as much money as he could.] By codicils appended 
to the will, which is entirely in the testator’s handwriting, he 
revokes the legacy bequeathed to his housekeeper, Mrs. Grinder- 
nose; observing that ‘that will teach her to burn gentlemen's 
gruel ;’ and to the immediate bequest of one shilling left to his only 
son he adds the gift of a very handsome pair of horse-pistols which 
had belonged to his (the testator’s) grandfather, who was employed 
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as a riding officer to the Board of Excise. ‘ And the shilling,’ adds 
the testator significantly, ‘ will just buy enough powder and shot to 
serve for once.’ 

Now this is a pretty state of things; I repeat and emphasise 
it—a very pretty state of things. You remember M‘Mouldymugg ; 
that large old Scotchman in the very baggy body-coat with bulging 
pockets, the exiguous pepper-and-salt trousers, the elephantine shoes, 
and the gold-rimmed spectacles usually pushed back over his fore- 
head, who was continually washing his hands in the lavatory of the 
Bonassus Club ; and who while he washed would turn his head over 
his shoulder and scowl at you. He must have got back a fair 
share of his annual subscription in soap. He liked to dine off the 
joint, especially on boiled-beef days; and was very hard on the 
waiters in the matter of gravy. Once he backed his bill because 
there was a speck on one of the potatoes brought to him. For 
many years he was accustomed to move at the annual meeting that 
haggis and cockaleekie should be added to the coffee-room menu, 
and that twopennyworths of Scotch whisky should be supplied in 


the smoking-room. He was not much liked at the Bonassus, 


chiefly, I think, through that habit of scowling, and of gnash- 
ing his teeth and cracking his fingers when he took his walks 
for exercise about the corridors of the club. He used to take his 
shoes off in the library, and go to sleep, and snore. He was not 
popular. Latterly very little was seenofhim. It was said that he 
wandered about in rags; that he might be seen on Saturday nights 
buying cabbages and fried fish in the Marlborough-road, Chelsea ; 
and that one day he so far forgot that he was worth nearly half 
a million of money in lands and cash as to stand with his hat in 
his hand at the corner of Park-walk, soliciting alms. These trifling 
circumstances were remembered after his death ; and led to his will 
being disputed by his son (a sad scapegrace), on the ground that his 
papa was mentally incapable of executing a proper will; but the 
executors proved beyond a doubt that old Mr. M‘Mouldymugg was 
very sane indeed, seeing that three days before his death he had 
foreclosed a mortgage and turned one of his tenants (a widow with 
four small children) into the street—it was in a fine bracing 
January—for non-payment of rent. Mentally incapable indeed ! 
He was a man endowed with the very keenest intellectual qualities. 

With curiosity not unmingled with disgust (the reason for which 
I shall speedily make known), I turn from the perusal of old 
M‘Mouldymugg’s testamentary dispositions to that of the will (and 
thirteen codicils) of the Lady Elizabeth Grimgribber, deceased. As 
these ‘ Wills and Bequests’ are obviously not from the Illustrated 
London News (an estimable journal evidently on excellent terms 
with the Court of Probate), I may be permitted to give a brief 
précis of Lady Elizabeth’s will, in somewhat less formal terms than 
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those which I have hitherto employed. Her ladyship (eighth 
daughter of the Earl of Grantanghastleigh) was the widow of the 
late Sir Maccabees Grimgribber, K.C.B., Admiral of the Black. 
She died at St. Leonards ‘last spring, of acute bronchitis, aged 
eighty-four’—the syntax of this phrase I leave to the gentle and 
learned reader—and she died worth ninety thousand pounds, 
Ninety thousand pounds, ma’am! Ninety thousand pounds, Miss M. 
E. Braddon. (You shall know anon why I have directed the attention 
of this lady to the aggravating sum-total of her ladyship’s fortune.) 
She was an admirable old gentlewoman, with a deuce of a temper. 
She was always making fresh friendships of the most affectionate 
description ; and then breaking them, as though they had been so 
many eggs. She loved you better than cherry-pie one day, and 
hated you worse than oxalic acid the next. She was continually 
adopting new pets and new protégées, and as continually turning 
them adrift, and denouncing them as the worst of girl-kind. Thus 
it is easily comprehensible that she used to make a new will about 
once a fortnight, and that the thirteen codicils appended to the last 
document of the kind which she executed so hopelessly embroiled 
matters that the Judge in Probate, when the validity of the will 
came to be disputed, frankly confessed that nobody (not being a 
conjurer) could be expected to make head or tail of it. The will 
was at last upset, and the 90,000/. went to the next of kin; 
that is to say, to the seven hungry daughters of the late Earl 
of Grantanghastleigh; but had its provisions been carried out 
by the executors, Peter Tallboys, Esq., and the Rev. Shawm Sack- 
butt, the charitable institutions of London, the provinces, and 
even of the Channel Islands, would have benefited greatly by the 
Lady Elizabeth’s bounty. There was terrible dismay among the 
charities when probate was refused to the extraordinary document, 
which the testatrix had scrawled half on the blank leaves of an old 
washing-book, and half on the fly-leaves of a sweet little pamphlet 
entitled Letters to a Distinguished Invalid. The hospitals, the 
infirmaries, the dispensaries, the asylums, refuges, homes, and re- 
ceptacles, the societies for converting everybody to everything, the 
Association for Procuring the Legalisation of Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife’s Mother; for teaching the blind to play the flute, and the deaf 
the cymbals; for exploring the Land of Nod, and translating the 
Apocrypha into the Marowsky language—had all been remembered 
by this beneficent woman. I think, even, that she left something 
to some of the members of her own family, but of that I cannot be 
sure. As it is, the will came to naught, and the family have 
got all. 

As for the will of old Mr. Ishbosheth Brazenbaum, of Succo- 
tashopolis, Ohio, U.S.A., that document has long since become & 
theme of public notoriety. Mr. Ishbosheth Brazenbaum, commonly 
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called ‘Dutch Ike,’ came out to the States many years ago a poor 
cabin-boy, in a German trader from Bremen. He was all kinds of 
things in youth and manhood—an actor they say, a dancing-master, 
a drummer in the army, a dock-labourer, a bargee, a rail-splitter, a 
dry-goods merchant, a bar-tender, a faro-bank keeper, a gold-broker, 
a banker, and finally a ‘ self-made man’ worth three millions of 
dollars. I suppose that he had made all this money out of judicious 
speculations in corn, or coal, or lumber, or oil, or gold, or paper, or 
something. At all events, there were the three millions of dollars. 
‘Dutch Ike’ was a wicked old man, sullenly debauched and churl- 
ishly profligate. He would get drunk by himself, and perform the 
part of Sardanapalus @ huis clos. He was never known to give 
away a cent in charity during the whole of his eminently exemplary 
and business-like life. It was not known that he had any relatives, 
and he certainly had no friends. He was, finally, grossly ignorant, 
and had frequently been heard to express his profound contempt for 
literature, science, and art. His will rather astonished folks. 
He left a million of dollars to found a Literary and Philosophical 
Institute at Succotashopolis. There was already, as all visitors to 
that pleasant city are aware, an admirable Literary and Scientific 
Institute at Succotashopolis; nor was this fact unknown to ‘ Dutch 
Ike,’ who particularly instructed the solicitor who drew his will to 
express his desire and hope that his (the testator’s) richly-endowed 
institute would knock the other, which he was pleased to qualify as 
a ‘one-horse concern,’ into a cocked-hat. He left 500,000 dollars 
to his native town, Kalbschweinundhundschimmelsburg, Pomerania, 
Prussia. He left 20,000 dollars for a statue of himself, in statuary 
marble, twenty feet high, and clad in a Roman toga surmounted 
by his helmet, as colonel of the 8d Regiment of Succotash Militia 
Rangers, to be erected in front of the Corn Exchange of Succotash- 
opolis. He left 20,000 dollars to the Graeco-Syro-Chaldaic Col- 
lege for Female Dressmakers’ Assistants, at Buckeyeville, Wisconsin ; 
10,000 dollars to the Polygraphico-pneumatico-psychological Athen- 
eum for the Higher Education of Fair-haired Burlesque Dancers 
(the naughty old man !), at Chowkertown, Kentucky; 15,000 
dollars to the Indiana association for fixing the maximum cost of 
divorces at five cents a-piece; and 10,000 dollars to the Lieber 
Vaterland association for defraying the fines of Deutschers prose- 
cuted for ‘ schlogging the kops’ of Irishmen. There were a great 
many other bequests, as enlightened and large-hearted as the fore- 
going, and as fully calculated to further the cause of literature and 
art (‘a thing of beauty is a joy for ever’), and to tend towards the 
development of the brotherhood of nations and the advent of the 
millennium. This peroration, I own, is not mine. I should have put 
it, properly, in inverted commas, since I took it, actually, from an 
editorial in the Swecotashopolis Vulture and Terrapinstail War- 
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hawk, one of the most influential bi-weeklies in the State of 
Ohio. 

Now that which I have to say, ladies and gentlemen, amounts 
simply to this, but it must be put in the form of a query: Why— 
I repeat it emphatically—wuy didn’t old Mr. M‘Mouldymugg leaye 
, his vast real and personal property to Me? Why didn’t Lady 
Elizabeth Grimgribber, when she felt bad at St. Leonards, send for 
a solicitor (there are plenty of very nice lawyers at Hastings), and 
make a will absolutely and irrevocably in My favour? And why, 
finally, did not old Mr. Ishbosheth Brazenbaum, just previous to 
his demise, hand over to Me, by deed of gift, his comfortable little 
peculium of three millions of dollars ? 

I can imagine the critics ‘standing prostrate with astonish- 
ment,’ as my Lord Castlereagh put it, at the coolness, the impu- 
dence, and the audacity of this my really modest and _ practical 
suggestion. ‘ The villain, the unutterable villain !’ I seem to hear 
them gasp. ‘The shameless intriguer! The profligate impostor! 
The hardened mendicant ! The mean, despicable, flagitious, feloni- 
ous legacy-hunter! The wicked, wicked wretch!’ Yes; andagreat 
deal more, my critical friends. No abuselevelled at a man was ever 
half so virulent as the censure which he would cast upon himself— 
ifhe chose to cast it. But in this matter of legacy-hunting I claim to 
be acting, not only a business-like, but a perfectly candid and straight- 
forward part. What harm is there in hinting to wealthy testators, 
who are very often reduced to a pitiable state of uncertainty as to 
whom they should best leave their riches, that the fittest recipient for 
their bounty is G. A. S.? Nay, I am, albeit tolerably rapacious, 
not wholly selfish in the matter. If Croesus have a million sterling to 
leave, I should be quite content to receive 500,0001., free of legacy 
duty, bien entendu. As for the little balance, let him bequeath it tothe 
Conductress of this periodical. I warrant that Miss Braddon would 
know well enough what to do with any amount of cash bestowed on 
her in frankalmoign. That the profits from the sale of her admirable 
novels have already made her a millionnaire, I am sure that I very 
cordially hope ; but what has that to do with another million or s0 
being left to her? There is nothing so elastic as the human purse. 
“Connais-tu ces seigneurs?’ asks Lucrece Borgia of Gubetta, in the 
play. ‘Sijeles connais !’ replies the sub-villain; ‘je leur emprunte 
de l’argent.’ ‘ Leur emprunter de l’argent!’ Lucrece repeats, with 
amazement; ‘mais pourquoi, puisque tu en as?’ ‘ Pardieu,’ says 
Gerbetta, ‘pour en avoir.’ There is infinite philosophy in the re- 
sponse. Ifa man has gotten all the gold and silver and diamonds, 
all the New-River shares, and all the coal-mines in the world, is 
there any reason why he should not crave for more? Nero wished 
that all Rome had but one head, so that he might cut it off. A man, 
likewise, who looks at money-matters from a proper point of view 
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may be pardoned for entertaining the secret wish that all mankind 
had but one pocket, and that he might pick it. 

I contend that every year vast sums of money go astray, and 
are left to wholly ineligible persons, simply because testators have 
not been made fully aware of My readiness to receive the largest 
and the smallest donations, and of the excellent purpose to which 
Miss Braddon would turn any pretty little tiny kickshaws in the way 
of 10,0001. or 20,0001. legacies, which William Cook, Esq.— 
Cook, a capital name for a testator—might feel inclined to leave her. 
There are benevolent persons, too, who are fond of making antemortem 
dispositions of their property. Take the case, for example, of the 
anonymous benefactress who the other day sent bank-notes to the value 
of 800/. to the Curates’ Augmentation Fund. That curates should 
be augmented is, to a modified extent, a consummation devoutly 
to be wished, although, perhaps, it would be best to leave the fact of 
clerical augmentation to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, or the Marquis of Lorne, or the overpaid archbishops, 
bishops, and pluralists of an Establishment which gorges its field- 
marshals with money, and starves its non-commissioned officers andits 
common soldiers. Still, if this anonymous benefactress had known 
how fervently I desired to be augmented, and how much benefit 
would be conferred on Miss Braddon by a little timely amplification, 
there would have been nothing easier than to pop four notes of the 
value of 1001. a-piece respectively into two envelopes, and send 
them to us with the ‘ compliments of the season ;’ for I assure all 
benevolent persons that it is always Boxing-day with Us, and that 
Our subscription lists are Never closed. I should have liked the 
whole of the 800/., and more; still I might have managed pretty 
well on the moiety; or I might have persuaded Miss Braddon to 
take a hand at Van John with me, and, by cheating, have won the 
balance from her; or I might have borrowed it from her; or, she 
being a woman and feeble, I might have exerted my supericr 
strength (mental or physical), and have Robbed her. Such things, I 
have been told, are done every day, not by brawny roughs armed 
with knuckledusters and life-preservers, who, when they are stupid 
enough to be found out, are scourged by the warders in New- 
gate, but by (seemingly) highly respectable people, who go to 
church-service every Sunday, and give grand dinners at their grander 
seven-storied houses in Lucullus Palace-gardens, Borromea, S.W. 

Is it so very shameful to take a legacy when it is left you, or, 
failing that, to ask to have one left to you? That we should take 
as much as we can get, however wealthy we may already be, is a 
dictum which, if it needed any further improvement, has been 
clinched, tight as the rivets in a tubular bridge, by the words which 
Victor Hugo has put into the mouth of Gubetta aforesaid. The 
Highest Personage in the land did not disdain to accept the hundreds 
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of thousands of pounds bequeathed to her in the sheer despairing 
rage of ill-conditioned avarice by a wretched old miser, to whose 
worthless memory the Royal Legatee graciously put up a stained- 
glass window, with a neat inscription, in a country church. The 
Royal Legatee could not have wanted the money. She had plenty 
already ; and her subjects are so loyal that they would willingly pay 
double income-tax if they thought that their Royal Mistress was in 
pecuniary distress. But she took the miser’s hoard, presumably on 
Gubetta’s principle, ‘ pour en avoir.’ I was young and did not 
want money when the notorious bequest at which I have hinted was 
made ; but I am growing old now and require more cash than ever; 
and if there be any very wealthy and penurious ladies and gentlemen 
about just at present, not only in the United Kingdom, but in the 
United States, the dominion of Canada, the Australian and West 
Indian Colonies, or the Fiji Islands, I implore them to hold their 
hands ere they make preposterous bequests to great personages who 
really do not know what to do with these supererogatory heritages. 
I know well enough what to do with them. Experto crede Georgio. 

It is well known that, quite irrespectively of the deluded persons 
who leave money directly and personally to Royalty in order to 
gratify their spite against their own relatives, or to pander to some 
miserable feeling of vanity which strives to be indulged even beyond 
the grave, large sums of money are swept every year into the coffers 
of the State, as the proceeds of the estates of persons who have died in- 
testate, and who have left no heirs-at-law or collateral kith and kin 
whatsoever. Many ancient officers of the army and navy, many 
retired merchants whose wealth has been gathered in far distant 
countries, and who have come home late in life to vegetate in lodg- 
ings at Brighton or Bath or Cheltenham, many aged widows and 
recluse scholars, thus fade away. They cease to be seen at their 
club, or at their usual haunts—and some of them have no haunts at 
all, but lead lives as solitary as those of the anchorites of the Thebaid 
—and after a time it comes to be known that they are dead. They 
have left comfortable investments in the Funds, or snug balances at 
their bankers’. The heir-at-law, the collateral kith and kin, are 
advertised for; and for every five hundred pounds waiting for an 
owner, five hundred claimants are sure to start up; but in very 
many cases these claimants turn out either to be arrant impostors, 
or else they are simpletons or lunatics. Their pretensions are dis- 
posed of, and the money goes to the Crown—not to the Sovereign 
personally, albeit this was formerly the case, but to the National 
Treasury. Nobody is benefited by the inheritance. Nationally, it 
does not make the slightest difference to the tax-paying community. 
Obviously it does the Chancellor of the Exchequer no more good 
than is done by those curious little driblets of tardy financial income 
to which the name of ‘ Conscience Money’ is applied. I always 
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feel inclined to hold that the man who sends conscience money 
must have been, in his time, a gigantic rascal; and that the five- 
or ten-pound note he penitently despatches to Whitehall represents 
a bygone fraud on the revenue of fifty or a hundred thousand pounds. 
But only let him consider how great the relief would be to his con- 
science were he to send his fivers or his tenners (or any other sums, 
large or small) to Mz. I daresay he has wronged me in his time. 
Most of us have wronged each other at some time or another; and 
if everybody sent a five-pound note to every person whom he had 
willingly or inadvertently injured, the paper currency of the Bank 
of England would have to be very considerably increased. As to 
the idea of making pecuniary compensation for heretofore unpaid 
income-tax, I hold it. to be wholly nonsensical, not to say mis- 
chievous and wicked. The income-tax is, in the first instance, a 
cruel and burdensome impost, which, albeit it may be lightly felt by 
the prosperous merchant, or by the man possessing large landed or 
funded property, assumes to the professional man, whose earnings 
are precarious, who is very often precluded by ill-health from 
earning anything at all, and whose earnings are generally received 
in small sums, the guise of a forced loan; nay, something more 
than a forced loan, seeing that it is never repaid. 

Let us hear no more ridiculous nonsense then about ‘ Conscience 
Money’ in the way of paying an unconscionable tax. If your con- 
science prick you, hie you away to the Oratory, or to St. Alban’s, 
or to the ‘ Inquiry Room’ of the latest ‘ American Evangelist ;’ or, 
better still, read Jeremy Taylor’s Ductor Dubitantium. As regards 
the actual bank-notes, send the ‘fivers’ to Me, and the ‘ tenners’ 
to Miss Braddon. Furthermore, let me whisper in your ear that 
the very worst thing you can do is to delay making your will until 
you have grown too old, or too paralytic, or too idiotic to execute a 
proper testament. Always bear in mind that a will, to be valid, 
requires the signatures of two attesting witnesses affixed to the 
document at the time of attestation. Don’t make your will too 
long. I would undertake to put all my testamentary dispositions 
within the compass of a postage-stamp. It would be better, in any 
case, to leave the task of drawing up your will to your lawyer. It 
will save a great deal of trouble, and avert the probability of a great 
deal of disagreeable litigation hereafter; besides, it might serve, 
not indirectly, the practical and business-like purpose which I have 
in view. I am not aware of the precise sentiments which Miss 
Braddon may entertain towards the members of the legal profession ; 
but I may say for myself that I am passionately fond of lawyers— 
ay, from the Lord Chancellor down to the poorest little pettifogger 
in Brigands’ Inn, E.C. I am always going to see them. They are 
always writing to me, or sending their clerks to see me, bringing the 
sweetest little billets doux. I have presented them with many 
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hundreds of pounds sterling in the shape of costs. I have written 
some charming things about them in the columns of the public 
press ; and I know what I should do if I had the whole Legal Pro. 
fession locked up in a powder-mill, myself being at a convenient 
distance therefrom, but with the key of the magazine, a powder- 
flask, and a box of wax-matches in my pocket. The lawyers must 
know how much I love them; and they might materially serve me 
in carrying out my little views. ‘You could not, my dear sir or 
madam,’ I think I hear, in the secluded privacy of his office, a 
highly-respectable solicitor say, ‘bestow your wealth in a more 
thoroughly practical and beneficent manner. I know Mr. S.’ (0, 
yes ; he knows Me well enough.) ‘I have the honour to be ac- 
quainted with Miss Braddon. As regards Mr. S., I am fully con- 
vinced that were his income a great deal larger than it [unhappily] 
at present is, he would feel much more comfortable, and entertain, 
on the whole, sentiments of a more philanthropic nature towards 
his contemporaries. Touching Miss Braddon, I have not the 
slightest doubt that she would be very much pleased with a legacy 
which would enable her to purchase a few additional diamond neck- 
laces, or some more coaches-and-six. Indeed, respecting both the 
intended objects of your bounty, I am glad to believe that they are 
equally distinguished for qualities both of the Head and the Heart. 
What shall we put them down for, my dear sir or madam? Fifty 
thousand pounds apiece, free of legacy duty? Just so. The land in 
Surrey to go to Miss B.? Precisely so. The pictures to Mr. S.? 
He is, I know, very fond of pictures, and cigars, and wines, and 
pug-dogs, and old china, and plate, and liqueurs. Exactly. An ad- 


mirably equitable will, I can assure you. Anything to the Hos- © 


pital for Diseases of the Eyebrow? Anything to the Asylum for 
Penitent Stockbrokers? Well, twenty pounds apiece. Residuary 
legatee, Mr. S. Will you be good enough, my dear sir or madam, 
to put your finger there, and say after me, This is my &c. &c. &e.’ 

That is the way in which a will should be made; that is the 
way wealth should be left ; and these are the kind of people (I mean 
the Lady and Gentleman mentioned, in terms not one whit too 
flattering, by the highly-respectable solicitor) who should receive 
such legacies. And it is mean to ask for legacies, is it? It is 
beggary. Dear me! Have you never begged, my noble, my honour- 
able, my gallant, my learned, my reverend, my Christian, my worthy, 
my unfamiliar friend ? Have you never asked to be asked to a grand 
ball, or a dinner, or a garden party? Have you never begged for 
stars and garters and crosses, for mitres or prebendal stalls, for 
another step in military or naval rank, or for a place or a pension 
for your parasite or your byeblow? Have you never toadied rich 
old relatives in the hope that they would leave you money when 
they died ? and have you never howled with rage when the rich old 
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relatives have died, bequeathing the whole of their vast wealth to 
the Infirmary for Dyspeptic Poodles? Psha! Don’t talk to me 
about begging. Were the Charity Organisation Society to probe all 
hearts, how many of us, do you think, would escape the imputation 
of being begging-letter writers? So far as I am concerned, I have 
made a clean breast of it. I want a great deal more money than I 
have got, and I should be infinitely obliged to anybody who would 
leave me, say, a hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 


SHOOTING STARS 


Home, through the sultry summer night, 
We saunter, you with your cigar ; 
In purple space, with rapid flight, 
I mark a sudden shooting star. 
You’re thinking still of that last valse, 
And scarcely caught the passing ray— 
Encore une étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file et disparait ! 


I know you think I’m growing old, 

And waste the moments scanning skies, 
Because dull Time has left me cold 

And blind to light in beauty’s eyes. 
Perhaps ’tis true; I only know 

Such dreams with me have had their day— 
Encore une étoile qui file, 

Qui file, file et disparait ! 


But Heaven forbid that I should preach 
The worldly truths you’ll learn too soon ; 
An added lustrum’s lore will teach 
The wisdom of life’s afternoon. 
This ball was last of all the list, 
The season’s over now, they say ?— 
Encore une étoile qui file, 
Qui file, file et disparait ! 
ETHEL GREY. 
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In Two Parts :—Parrt II. 


SanpycuirFE, Wednesday, July 8th, four p.m.—I have been down 
at the village since I wrote the last sentence. I took about a pound 
weight of that black tobacco with me, and I had soon an opportunity 
of relieving my hands of its burden. I picked up an old chap with 
whom I have been on the most confidential terms ever since I first 
saw Sandycliffe. The people call him Jerry, and I have no reason to 
suppose his name is anything else than Jeremiah. I don’t think, 
however, he would recognise himself by the uncurtailed form of the 
name. He is the man who has boats for hire. I have a shrewd 
suspicion that this idea was first matured in this place on the day of 
my arrival. Since I have come the boatman has been living very 
comfortably, and he has never once had to refuse me a boat on 
account of its. being pre-occupied, and yet I have never been com- 
pelled to give him more than a few minutes’ notice when I want one. 

After putting a piece, which perhaps might weigh a couple of 
ounces, into his mouth, he looked at me straight in the face, then 
he winked, first with his right eye, then with his left ; finding, how- 
ever, this failed to diffuse the intelligence he meant to convey, he 
winked with them both, at the same time nodding most sagaciously. 

‘ What’s the row, Jerry ?’ I inquired. 

He looked around to see there was no one within hearing, then 
sinking his voice to a whisper, he said, in accents very like those of 
a rook in its confidential moments, 

‘I saw yer!’ 

‘ Well, I suppose you did more than once; don’t apologise, my 
man; I can endure the indignity.’ 

‘T heard yer.’ 

‘ Well, what are you driving at? When did you hear me?’ 

He paid no attention to my questions. Looking round once 
again, his voice was no more audible than Richard the Third’s at the 
battle of Bosworth Field. 

‘T’ll do it for the five shillings this evening, and not say no 
manner of word about the ’posit for the boat; there now!’ 

He seemed desirous of impressing me with a sense of his gene- 
rosity, and he might perhaps have succeeded if I had had the slightest 
idea of the drift of his words. 

‘It won’t do, Jerry,’ I answered. ‘I’m sure it’s all right and 
decent of you, but I don’t see what you would be at.’ 
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He did not look in the least disconcerted ; but observing that his 
failure was due to a want of clearness on his part, he quietly took 
out the coil of tobacco, and bit off another ounce with a view to 
making himself plain. I saw in a moment it would be impossible 
for him to articulate a sentence. He did not make the attempt ; he 
only turned round, and pointed with a terrible wink in the direction 
of the beach we had been on the previous evening. 

It was a horrible wink; such an expression of supernal sagacity 
as the Witch of Endor may have worn. 

I saw what he meant; he had been in that boat in the bay, and 
had seen us and heard all we had said. He perceived that I had 
arrived at his meaning, and gave a slight chuckle, for indulging in 
which he was nearly choked by the tobacco in his cheek. 

He came very close to me, and a gurgle took place in his 
throat, which I translated as, ‘ Do yer say done to my bargain ?’ 

‘Pooh,’ I said, ‘don’t make an infernal ass of yourself, old 
fellow; we might as well have talked Greek last evening; you 
would have understood us equally well.’ 

‘No, yer mightn’t,’ he gurgled. 

‘Pooh,’ I answered, ‘ we might just as well; why not ?’ 

*’Cause yer couldn’t,’ he whispered, with a maritime leer that 
made him seem to be falling into convulsions. 

‘ The lady was talking poetically, or perhaps you will understand 
me better when I cali it nonsensically, and I wanted to bring her 
down to the level of my mind; that is the only reason I had for 
mentioning you. Why, you old ruffian, don’t you know the very 
mention of your name would be enough to reduce our conversation 
to the most commonplace imaginable ?’ 

He paused for a moment as if in deepthought. Then he leaned 
his face forward to mine. ‘ Where is he ?’ he said. 

‘He? Who?’ 

‘The other chap; the chap she told yer she ’dored.’ 

‘She didn’t mention any other. What was his name ?’ 

‘I didn’t catch the young feller’s name; but she called the old 
gent Teddy; it’s the young fellar what she grapples for, Teddy’s 
son. I'll back yer against the whole family. Try if she wouldn't 
go out with yer in the Smart Sally for a couple of hours at sun-down. 
Lor’ bless yer, they'll be nowhere, neither the old gent nor the son.’ 

He got up from the plank he was sitting on, and stamped.on 
the ground, shaking his head till I was certain he was attacked with 
a fit of convulsions, which seemed always to be overhanging him. I 
laughed at the construction he had put on Miss Verden’s adoration 
of her poet. 

‘No, no, Jerry ; I’m afraid I should have no chance against him.’ 

Then my companion began to make use of profane language, 
which I could with difficulty repress. 
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‘Blow me tight, if yer don’t sweep him as clean as the deck of 
a revenue cutter from her mind the first hour she sees yer pull an 
oar! I'll bet neither the father nor the son of them knows more 
about pulling a stroke than a lieutenant in the marines. Try her 
out for an hour this sundown, and if she doesn’t haul down the 
Teddy’s colours and come into port with yer as a convoy—why, blow 
me tight, says I, and so says all ofus, with a hip, hip, hip, hurrah!’ 

The result of all this was that I agreed to meet him and have 
out the Smart Sal, the most captivating boat of his fleet, at seven 
o’clock. I had quite made up my mind to remain in the cottage 
reading after dinner, but somehow the old chap’s bluster succeeded 
with me. 

I had just left him with this understanding, and was walking 
off, when I heard him hurrying after me. I stopped till he came up. 
There was a dreadfully wicked look upon his face as he stood 
before me. 

‘Don’t yer think we could by some manner o’ means get him 
brung down here—the son, sir, Teddy’s son? If we could only get 
him out in the boat, sir, Lor’ bless you, there’d be no more trouble 
for us. O, if we could only get him to go out for a sail, it would be 
all square.’ 

Well, no, I told him, it would hardly be possible ; and he de- 
parted with a very mournful expression on his face, while he mut- 
tered, ‘If he’d only try it once—only once!’ 

I fear he was a wicked old man. 

Here I am now, waiting for my frugal meal before I ask her to 
accompany me for the sail. Will she come, I wonder? I don't 
think she will. I'll try. 

Eleven-fifteen p.m.—All is calmness of the summer night out- 
side this house. There is soft moonlight in the air saturating all 
with its beams. The far sea is sleeping in its sheen, and the long 
ripened grass before my eyes is without an undulation. Why can- 
not the mind drink in all the calmness of nature and become as 
tranquil? Why must man only—be a donkey ? 

What a donkey I have been! I shall put down for my own re- 
flection in the after-time all that has happened since evening. 

Not having the least suspicion that I would have met her on the 
previous evening, I was obliged to bring Romola to her after dinner 
to-day. She was in her garden among the roses, and I thought at 
once of the ‘ Gardener’s Daughter.’ She looked up as I fumbled 
at the lock of the little green gate—by the way, any lock in this 
neighbourhood would defy the most accomplished burglar—and a little 
‘O! slipped from her lips. 

She thanked me so much for bringing the book ; it was so very 
kind of me, she said. No, she had not been out for her stroll yet, 
but she intended to do so soon. Was she fond of sailing? 9, 
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she delighted in it above anything. Had she been often out? O, 
no, no; not once; how could she go alone? Perhaps then she 
might care to have a seat in my boat for an hour this evening? O, 
she would be delighted; and a little flash of pink came to her face. 
Suddenly, however, she became pale again, and that strange unac- 
countable coldness came into her manner and manifested itself in 
her voice. 

‘That is, Mr. Plassington, I should be very happy to accept 
your kindness, only—O, pardon me, I really could not go, it would 
be impossible.’ 

‘Why should it be impossible ?’ I asked. ‘ Did you not express 
a desire to lose yourself out among the sunset clouds ? and now when 
I give you an opportunity of doing so, you reject it.’ 

‘0, I should so much like to go, but—’ 

‘I must confess I don’t quite understand you,’ I said after a 
pause. ‘I cannot see why you should not come out in the boat as 
well as take a walk. The boat is perfectly safe, and the boatman is 
a very respectable fellow.’ 

She seemed to brighten up at this assurance. 

‘0, the boatman ; I did not know there was a boatman.’ 

‘Of course there is a boatman; and the boat is as safe as a 
transport frigate.’ 

She still paused as ifin hesitation; at last she said in a low tone, 
as ifto herself, ‘It will be nothing more than taking a simple walk.’ 

‘Only a great deal pleasanter,’ I added. 

‘ And the boatman will be there ?’ 

‘Of course he will, and so shall I.’ 

‘I do not think it would be any harm.’ 

‘Miss Verden,’ I replied gravely, ‘if you have the slightest 
suspicion of any harm I must beg of you not to come; I should be 
the last in the world to try and induce you against your sense of 
what is right. If you decline to come, I shall not think anything 
further of the matter.’ 

‘O Mr. Plassington, you are so very kind indeed! I shall be 
very glad to go with you and—the boatman.’ 

She had got on her little hat in a supernaturally short space, 
not keeping me waiting more than twenty minutes, and we walked 
down to where Jerry was gazing at his boat with subdued rapture. 

‘You are to come with us, Jerry,’ I said as I put out the oars ; 
and I waited for him to get into the bow, where all good boat- 
men lie, and are expected to fall into a trance, on such an occa- 
sion as the present. He stopped in the act of pushing the boat out. 

‘Well, I’m blowed!’ was his simple expression in the pause ; 
and he looked first at the lady, then at me. 

‘Come, then, push her out, and tumble yourself in.’ 

Thereupon the mariner leisurely produced an immoderately sized 
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piece of tobacco from his waistcoat-pocket and crammed it into hig 
mouth. It appeared that his mouth was much too large to allow 
of a distinct articulation of his words, so that he was compelled 
to decrease the size of the cavity by all the simple means within 
his power. Then he laid his hand upon the gunwale and leered 
towards us. 

‘Just look yer here, young man, and look yer here, young 
woman ; if yer wants ballast in the bow, yer had better go round to 
the wharf for it. If yer takes me for a blowed fool, yer had better 
say so. I axes no ’posit for the craft when a man’s at the ro’locks; 
not but what I would from Mr. Teddy, father or son. No, mar, 
wait till yer see him a bit out. All together! In she goes! with 
a-yo !’ And before I could interfere the Smart Sal was out in the deep 
water, and the old boatman was walking up the beach. 

I shouted at him, but Miss Verden stopped me. It was no use, 
she said; it would only make him more dogged, the horrid old man! 

Of course I felt dreadfully annoyed ; for how meanly a girl must 
regard a man who is unable to make his commands to be obeyed! 

‘Do not be angry, Mr. Plassington, I feel quite at ease; and 
we are sailing out to the sunset. How calm everything is here!’ 

In a few moments I became the calmest of the calm. With 
my face turned towards her in the stern, I paddled placidly out of the 
little bay, with the water whispering about our bow and twinkling 
in our wake. Our conversation was not very lively all this while. 
Suddenly she turned her head round, and made an exclamation of 
surprise at the distance we had sailed from the shore. 

‘O, so very far out as we are! They could hardly see us 
from the land; they would certainly not be able to hear us if we 
were to shout out.’ 

‘But we will not shout out,’ I said. ‘It makes one shudderat 
the very idea of raising one’s voice above a whisper.’ 

Then there was a pause, for I had dropped the oars, and the 
boat soon became a part of the water it rested in. 

‘Have you ever read those lines of Byron, Mr. Plassington ?— 


** Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll.”’ 


I was obliged to confess that I had heard them once. 

‘ Are they not lovely ? It is only in such a moment as this one 
can appreciate them.’ 

‘I think it is,’ I said; and looked at her, and wished she would 
go on quoting lines from Byron. 

‘ He is by far the greatest English poet, I think. Don’t you? 

There could be but little doubt of it, I told her. 

‘ Are you fond of reading poetry, Mr. Plassington ?’ 

‘No,’ I told her; ‘Iam fonder of feeling poetry.’ 

‘ Feeling poetry, Mr. Plassington ?’ 
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‘Yes,’ I said; ‘it is much better to sit here as we are sitting 
here together’—we were sitting together now—‘ and look out to 
the west over the endless waters, feeling the depth of their poetry 
within our hearts.’ 

‘Yes, it is very pleasant, only we are very far from shore; don’t 
you think you had better row a little nearer, Mr. Plassington ?” 

‘We are far from the shore,’ I said ; ‘ and I fancy myself far 
removed from the world altogether, sailing about some broad river 
of Paradise, with an angel for my guide.’ 

Her face flushed, but with pleasure, I could see. She seemed 
the loveliest girl I had ever looked upon. 

‘Yes, love, I would be content to give up all the world for the 
sake of such a paradise as this. And why might it not be so? O 
my love, be my guide ; lead me for ever and ever as you have led 
me to-day. I am lost, darling, lost in this vast endless ocean of 
love for you, believe me, my guide, my angel, my love !’ 

I fancy I must have had hold of her hand at this instant; I 
could feel her tremble, and her bosom began to throb quickly. She 
snatched her hand away from mine, while the other was pressed 
against her side as if to still the pulsing of her heart. She looked 
at me with a degree of reproach in her face. 

‘QO Mr. Plassington, for heaven’s sake, hush! O, how could 
you ever be so cruel! How could you ever be so cruel to me—to 
me! O, please row me to the shore ; you must, O, you must in- 
deed! I cannot listen to you, it is impossible—cruelly impossible !’ 
And she put both her little hands before her face ; while out in the 
west the brazen sunset glared over the water at both of us. 

‘Miss Verden,’ I said, ‘ you cannot think me in earnest, or you 
would not say that I was cruel. Is it cruel to tell a girl that she is 
beloved ? Is it cruel to call a girl love, when the man who calls her 
so loves her in his soul? O darling—’ 

‘OQ, don’t, don’t, for heaven’s sake, Mr. Plassington! You can- 
not know all, but let me entreat of you not to say anything more. 
I believe you with all my heart, and I—I know that if—O, do not 
ask me to say anything more ; but if you value any prayer of mine, 
do not call me what you have called me. Are you not satisfied 
when I tell you I believe all you have said ?” 

‘And believing me, will you not tell me that I may hope to 
have an answer from you some time ? Tell me how long to wait, and 
I shall wait patiently, but give me some hope.’ 

‘Never, never!’ she cried vehemently. ‘There is no hope for 
us—for you, I mean—for you ; you may never, never again call me 
what you have called me. Do not ask me why, but be content. 
0, why did I ever see you? Why did I ever come here with you ? 
You have behaved most dishonourably, sir ; I cannot protect myself.’ 
And she put her hands up to her face again and sobbed. 
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‘ Very well, Miss Verden,’ I answered; ‘if you think it base 
in a man to speak the words that are in his heart—the words which 
force themselves out .of his heart by no will of his own—I admit 
that Iam base. But you do not think so, Iam sure. Youknow 
in your heart that my words were the truth of my heart. I cannot 
understand you ; but if you wish it, I shall never repeat what I have 
said. Take back a word I will not; the words are spoken, they must 
remain for ever.’ I rose from her side and took the oars. 

In a moment her hands were down from her face, and she looked 
beseechingly towards me. ‘ Forgive me, Mr. Plassington; I was 
unjust to you. You have done and said nothing but what is hon- 
ourable. But do not say anything more this evening ; you will know 
all some time, I am sure; at present it is all mystery and doubt.’ 

This was the only satisfactory sentence I had from her; but 
the words ‘mystery and doubt’ showed me clearly how I stood. 
I knew at once that her idea of love-making was not the plain 
straightforward thing I, in my unromantic way, wished to reduce it 
to: with her it was necessary to be imbued with mystery and sha- 
dowed with doubt, in order to be attractive. A kind of Lara-Conrad- 
Giaour order of love-making was the thing she had dreamed about. 

Well, let it be as she wishes—a strange mystery, woven round 
with inextricable meshes. 

I did not say much more to her; only I tried to assume a 
settled look of fine despair, the effect of a deep wild secret burnt 
into my life, separated from which I was to exist—nevermore ! 

I think if I had upset the boat and had swum to shore with her 
in my arms, it would have been a great point in my favour; only 
I don’t swim. 

I slouched my hat and put it on the back of my head, and 
helped her in a despairing way out of the boat. 

The leer with which old Jerry greeted us was terrible. 

He let my five shillings drop into his pocket without looking at 
any of the coins; then whispered to me: 

‘Does she still hold by him ?’ 

‘ Him—whom ?’ 

‘The son, sir; Teddy’s son? Lor’ bless you, I was thinking 
about him, and I’ve hit on a way of getting him throwed over that 
I’ll tell yer off.’ With a few gurgling chuckles he hobbled down 
to the boat from where we were standing on the beach. 

I was terribly silent. So was Lara the Count. 

It was not without its effect upon her. She began to get 
frightened, and timorously remarked that it was a delightful evening. 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘to some hearts it is fine; but hearts may be 
broken and lives made wretched quite as surely when all nature § 
peaceful about one as when the elements throb with the emotions 
of the soul.’ 
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She understood my meaning. 

I caught her hand fervently as we parted. I did not kiss it; 
I merely held it for an instant, then let it drop suddenly, and strode 
away without a word into the black—ah, no, it was only a July 
twilight ; it ought to have been midnight. 

And here I sit, with the moonlight streaming in through my 
pane, and an enormous moth, in an awful temper, dashing itself 
about the ceiling of my room. I have passed a jolly evening. 

Thursday, July 9th.—I don’t know when I slept so long and 
so well, only I had an unpleasant vision of the night. Methought 
I was back once more in town and sitting in my old room, but by 
my side was Lucy Verden. We were talking together, when who 
should enter but Polly Floss, as savage as the dragon which eats 
her every pantomime night. I was not frightened at Polly, though 
Lucy was; but in a moment her face became dark and whiskered, 
her white gauze became a black coat, excessively well made ; instead 
of her fairy wand she held a yard measure: it was a frightful spectre 
—Smithson himself, the presenter of compliments. I still sat 
beside Lucy ; but in a moment he produced a long paper from his 
pocket—-I knew the shape of it—my bill, and with a cry I sprang 
out of the window into the arms of old Jerry, who proceeded to 
choke me with a volume of Tennyson’s poems, when I awoke. 

It was not a nice dream. 

Especially that about Polly Floss. Poor little Polly! 

What would my governor say in reply to a letter of mine in- 
forming him that I was about engaging myself to marry a certain girl? 

I think a great deal would depend upon the certainty of the girl. 

Perhaps it would have been the better plan to have asked Lucy 
who she was, before sailing with her into the wondrous paths of sun- 
set last evening. But it is impossible she could be otherwise than 
of refined birth. Any one might be proud to introduce her into his 
family, and any family might be proud to receive her. But then 
my family has always been so unreasonable. My governor seems 
to think that an English baronet is the highest degree of nobility in 
this imperfect world ; but depend upon it we have arrived at a time 
in this country when other things are looked upon as more desirable 
than a title. Beauty, refinement, genius—of the possession of 
these one has more reason to be proud than of an ancient title. 

What can have made me so democratic? It is quite unnecessary, 
for I have not the slightest doubt but that Lucy is of good family. 

I am rather glad, however, that she has been reading so many 
novels ; their effect is to raise a girl’s imagination above the dead 
level of the world ; to make her look upon the prosaic love-making 
of the world with disgust ; to cause her to look for that colouring 
: — which in a girl’s eyes does duty for poetry in all matters 
of love. 
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She is a girl who, I could at once see, would not throw herself 
away upon an ordinary man ; there must be a sort of heroic glamouw 
and mystery about the man who would succeed with her. 

I think I shall keep away from her a few days, and at the end 
of that time write her a brief despairing note, telling her that | 
cannot at present reveal myself to her, but hinting that the time 
may soon come when I can with safety throw off the cloak of mys- 
tery from my shoulders, and she shall know me as I am known in 
the world. I will mark the ‘Lord of Burleigh’ in her Tennyson, 
and it may be that will have some effect. 

After breakfast I shall take out my Voghtlander, and refresh 
myself by looking at those ships passing and repassing in the 
distance. 

Two-thirty.—I have been watching the ships, but I don’t think 
many have come in sight. After all, one eventually tires of counting 
the masts. 

By chance my binocular got aimed at the little cottage with the 
two trees and the rosebush. 

Darling girl, she has not yet had the heart to nail up the twig 
at which I bruised my fingers. 

Three-thirty.—I happened to look at that cottage again, and I 
saw something I had never seen before; upon one of the garden- 
chairs sat—a man’s hat. 

Three-forty.—It is there yet. It is a high black-silk hat, with- 
out any crape on it. It has been well brushed; there is not a 
ruffle on its nap. I think it is a genuine Christy. 

Well, a hat is a harmless thing. After all, she may only be 
about taking riding-lessons. 

It may lie there as long as it chooses; I am going to read 
Bracey’s Precedents. 

Four-ten.—It is on the chair yet. 

Four-thirty.—Can it be her brother? I should like to know 
her brother. I daresay he is a particularly good fellow. 

Five p.m.—Most curious case in Bracey, ‘ Queen v. Green:’ I 
cannot agree with him in thinking the same point is relevant to 
the decision in appeal of ‘ Bray v. Neigh.’ 

Dinner. Confound dinner ! 

Well, one last look. It is there still. 

Five tuirty-five p.m_—Wretched cutlets to-day, and the fish 
overdone as usual. There really must be an end to this sort of 
thing; a man must be particular about what he eats, in order to 
retain some of the valuable sense of taste. 

How lucky I got up! There is just passing upon the horizon 
one of the finest barques I have yet seen. The sun’s rays glitter 
splendidly over all her white sheets as the wind fills them. Truly 
a glorious sight ! 
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That hat is still there. It must be her brother. 

A walk after dinner is reported to act with benefit to digestion. 
Perhaps I had better try one. It is man’s first duty to be careful 
of his health by all the means in his power, even though he should 
be put to inconvenience as lam now. I do not really like going 
out, only I think I ought to do so. 

It is there still! That hat, I mean. I shall go out. 

* * * * * * 

London, Monday, July 13th.—O my diary, how the very sight 
of thy pages, overwrit with the fair light-black watery ink of a 
distant region, bringeth to the mind of me sitting chambered here, 
in the midst of the City, the soft recollections of the past! Looking 
at thee I can feel the delicate sea-breath come over my face, cool, 
and with the balm of long green tracts of grass swept upon its 
wings. -I look out, and seem to see, instead of the long row of 
bevelled tiles before mine eyes, a clear water-horizon with the 
irregular sails sliding along it. It is past. The ships have buried 
themselves beneath that bounding-line, and all that fair life of mine 
is buried with them. But as the ships, after passing away into 
strange’waters and to distant coasts, will arise and appear again 
upon that horizon, so in after-time, by looking at thy pages, diary, 
the thoughts of a pleasant fortnight will come back to me. 

I could go on this way through the book; for moralising is 
like writing verse—a single thought can be made to go a long 
way. No; I shall go-on systematically, and finish the story of 
my life at Sandycliffe. 

What were my last words? I said I would go out. 

Then I did go out. 

I strayed away down to the beach, and then into Jerry’s boat, 
the Smart Sal. I rowed leisurely round the coast, and then took 
in the oars, and allowed the boat to drift while I lay down in the 
stern-sheets and smoked thoughtfully. I believe that in the course 
of my thoughts I came to the conclusion that I could not be so 
very cruel towards that girl as I had resolved; I would certainly 
call and see her the next day, when perhaps I might be introduced 
to her brother—for I had persuaded myself that it was a fraternal 
hat I had seen outside the cottage. The more I reflected on that 
hat, the more yielding did I become, till I was in doubt whether it 
would not be right for me to go to her as soon as I should come 
ashore. Perhaps I made up my mind that it would be right for me 
to do so, for I took up the oars and paddled in again, walking off 
before the old boatman could roll out a sentence. 

I walked hastily up the beach, and had just passed the line of 
houses, when I saw coming towards me two figures. The one I could 
perceive in a moment was Lucy—ah, there was no mistaking her 
beautifully-moulded figure ; the other was a man wearing a hat— 
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the hat I had seen on the garden-seat. He must have been her 
brother, I thought, for though they were some distance away, I 
could see that she was leaning upon his arm. They came closer, 
and I could see that he was excessively well dressed—so well dressed, 
in fact, that I knew I could never be brought to like him. They 
came very close before I looked at him again. Heavens! had J 
fallen into a dream? Had my diseased imagination carried me 
beyond the bounds of reason? That man with the hat—whose 
features did he assume? I started; could it be possible? Ah, 
yes, we were face to face. It was Smithson, my tailor, from whom 
I had escaped down here! It was Smithson, the presenter of com- 
pliments ! 

And she—she had her fingers upon his sleeve, while her face 
glowed as we met. 

Should I spring at his throat and strangle him in the instant? 

The thought was a delicious one, but I didn’t follow its dic- 
tates. Another and a bitterer came to me. I would ignore his 
presence—I would be as if I had never seen him before. But how 
about the girl ? 

I was in the act of raising my hat and walking past her when 
she released her hand from the sleeve it rested on, and saying, ‘ How 
do you do, Mr. Plassington ?’ shook hands with me. 

I may have been a little awkward in the action, but she cer- 
tainly was not. There was a playful little smile on her face which 
was anything but becoming as she said : 

‘Mr. Plassington, will you allow me to introduce you to—to 
my husband, Mr. Smithson? This is Mr. Plassington, George; 
my husband, Mr. Plassington.’ 

I did not sink into the earth, nor did he. We raised our hats 
to each other, but without a word. 

She was perfectly self-possessed. ‘What a delightful evening 
it is, is it not, Mr. Plassington? We were thinking of taking out 
a boat.’ 

‘Indeed !’ I said ; ‘ then you are just in time ; the boatman has 
got one on the beach. As the tide is on the ebb I had better not 
detain you.’ And I was about passing on, when she looked at me 
with a most unpleasant affectation of innocence as she said, with a 
little hesitation, ‘Perhaps, Mr. Plassington, you might want the 
boat this evening ? in that case we could not think of depriving you 
of it.’ 

‘ You are very kind, but I have just come out of it. The fact is, 
I thought that you and Mr.—Mr.—Verden might care about having 
it, and so I left it for you.’ 

I pretended to have forgotten his name. It was a terrible cut. 
He winced under it, and she started and blushed deeply, but not the 
blush of the former time. It was not the Gardener’s Daughter's blush. 
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‘ How very kind of you, Mr. Plassington!’ she said. ‘ But per- 
haps you would not mind being with us now; Mr. Smithson’—she 
emphasised the name—‘and myself would be very happy indeed 
if—’ 

‘I should be glad indeed, Mrs. Verden, to accompany you and 
Mr.—Mr. Smith, only I have most important letters to write; but 
I have no doubt that if Jerry is sober he will go with you; if he 
should chance to be sober, there is really not much risk. I hope 
you may enjoy your sail, and you will pardon me,I am sure. I 
wish you good-evenirg, Mrs. Smith ; good-evening, Mr. Smith.’ 

Mr. Smith! That was the most bitter cut of all. He reeled 
under it, and so did she. I smiled gently and bowed profusely ; 
then walked away, leaving them speechless. 

Curiosity compelled me to look back when I had got to the head 
ofthe road. There was but one figure in sight. She was standing 
at the door of a certain house alone, as if waiting for him. That 
house was the village telegraph office. In a few moments he came 
out and joined her, and they both walked away. So did I. 

I would not dare to be anything but confidential in a diary, yet 
in very truth the sole emotion of my mind was one of amusement, 
although I was well aware that Mr. G. Smithson had just forwarded 
a telegram to his clerk, directing him to have a certain legal docu- 
ment served on me at my present residence at Bayview Cottage, in 
the county of Uttershire. 

She was his wife, then, I thought; she, the beautiful, the 
refined, the maidenly-simple was—his wife, and he was her husband 
and my tailor. 

Well, perhaps it was amusing. 

But when I thought of how I had prostrated myself before her 
as we were losing ourselves in the sunset-world out on the waters, 
I confess I felt a little annoyed. Why couldn’t she have told me 
at once that she was married, and so have saved me that humilia- 
tin ? Humiliation? Bah! it was none; I feel annoyed at it now, 
but certainly not ashamed. Nay, as I smoked one of my favourite 
Princesas I know I felt secretly glad that this abrupt conclusion 
had come to this matter. The fact was I had always an uneasy 
feeling while it was on my mind. I could not quiet the suspicion I 
had that my people might be disposed to look with doubt upon a 
wife picked up as I would have picked up—what is this her name 
was ?—Lucy. 

When I had had my laugh I began to reflect what I had better 
do, if I discovered that I should take any action at all. 

Perhaps it might be the noblest to do nothing ; to sit here in 
my quiet retreat with three hundred cigars, a ham, and a barrel of 
flour, and hold Mr. Smithson’s messengers at defiance. I thought 
over it, and concluded that it would not be wise to adopt this 
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course. It would not be in keeping with the age: there was too 
much of a medieval tone about a siege like this. 

But if I resolved not to stand a siege, I was still conscions 
that it would be ignoble to take refuge in flight. No, I certainly 
should not run away. 

Still, while I was thus reasoning I was slowly collecting my 
books and papers from the room, and in a few minutes I was 
mechanically filling my portmanteau. I had got everything into it 
before I remembered what I was doing. 

I was annoyed at my absence of mind, but I allowed myself to 
believe that there was a deciding Providence in the matter, by ' 
which I would be guided; so I sat on the portmanteau and smoked 
another of my Princesas. 

When it was dark I made my way down to the beach, and there 
I met the old boatman, standing in the darkness deep in thought, 
He turned hastily, seeing me, and pushed a piece of tobacco into his 
mouth in case I should demand any exercise of his gift of articu- 
lation. 

‘Well, Jerry, my man,’ I said, ‘ have you had anyone out in 
the Sal since I was in her ?’ 

He grinned feebly, winking and shaking his head regretfully, 
Then rolling his mouthful into the proper cavity, he managed to bring 
out the words, ‘It’s no go, sir; he was a lubber. He comes dow 
to me, and says in a blarsted Cockney way, says he, ‘‘ Har you the 
feller what has the boats on ’ire ?”” ‘‘ What's that to yer ?” says I, 
for no gentleman that ever I see comes down a-calling of a mana 
feller to his face. Then says she, ‘“‘O, Georgie, Georgie, yer 
had better come away ; remember what Mr. Plassington said.” Then 
he turns round sharp on her, and says he, stamping of his foot, 
‘‘Dam Mr. Plassington !” and she turns as red in the face asa 
boiled lobster ; and I steps up to him, and ‘‘ Blow me tight,” says], 
‘¢if I'll stand by and hear a cove what doesn’t know an iron davit from 
a pump-handle open his foul mouth against a man that could pull a 
oar with the stroke of a whaler, and what would let his tongue bum 
in his mouth before he.would cuss even the devil when a lady is 
by ; so come on with yer stovepipe hat,” says I, ‘‘ and if yer doesnt 
have it knocked a bit out of shape, there’s no true blue left in me.” 
But in a minute the young woman comes up and lays her hani 
upon my arm, and says she, ‘‘ Don’t be angery, Jerry; it is onlys 
bit of fun about Mr. Plassington, and—” ’ 

‘That will do, old boy,’ I put in; ‘ you'll injure yourself if you 
go on at that violent rate. Tell me this : how long would it take ya 
to fetch me round to Ultimathule Haven in one of the yawls ?’ 

He stared at me. ‘ You—and her ?’ 

‘No, me alone.’ 

‘We'd have to wait till the flow o’ the tide,’ said Jerry, wi) 
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always spoke the most perfect Browningese as to his prepositions. 
‘Tt flows at one i’ the morning ; and if the breeze blows on as it is 
now, we should be at the Haven in three hour.’ 

‘ Will you take me, old fellow ?—say you'll take me, and I'll be 
with you at one sharp. We'll have an early breakfast of grog and 
pipes aboard, and I have still about a pound of your favourite tobacco 
remaining, and I don’t intend to carry it away with me. Will you 
be ready for me ?’ 

‘Ready for you? Ay, I'll be ready and willing. But what 
about him? Lor’, sir, you don’t intend to back your yards and 
‘bout ship when such a lubber as that crosses your bows? Say he’s 
coming with us, sir; O, only let us put him aboard, and we'll round 
the point afore morning. Bless yer, I’ve knowd of the horriblest 
accidents a-happening of round that point. I’ve a plan in my head, 
sir; Lor’ bless yer, I'll make it all square for yer.’ 

‘Look here,’ I said sternly, ‘I won’t hear anything more of this 
from you, my man; I know youare willing to serve me, but I must 
ask you to let me direct you how to do it. Now will you be here 
at the flow of the tide, to do as I tell you ?’ 

The noble old fellow seemed cut up at not having a chance of 
developing his plans conceived in my interest. 

Before miduight I had paid my landlady to the uttermost far- 
thing, and had organised a perfect transport-service in the matter of 
my portmanteau. At five minutes past one I was sitting at the 
tiller of Jerry’s yawl, while he was hauling taut the foresheet, that a 
lovely breeze filled with the last air from the quiet little place I was 
to see no more. 

It was a magnificent sail this round the dark coast. Not a 
single light gleamed from any part of the land; only from a far-off 
ship an occasional flash would come quivering along the water. 

In a couple of hours the gray dawn whitened the eastern horizon 
and overcame the stars, then ever increased over us till the pink of 
morning appeared. But we had had our breakfast of grog and tobacco 
several times before this phenomenon, so that by the time the 
beauty of dawn had pervaded all things my companion had lost a good 
deal of his natural reserve, and become social to a fault. When the 
waters ofthe fair haven of Ultimathule were at last stirred by our 
motion the sun had risen, and old Jerry was beginning to feel the 
gravity of our situation. As the hour of parting drew nigh he 
seemed to be analysing the causes for our being where we were. 
The result he arrived at found expression in a short time, together 
with a consciousness of neglected opportunities. ‘ And so that was 
him,’ he muttered after some silence. ‘ He was the son, I sup- 
pose, Teddy’s son, that she says she dores. O, themgals, them gals! 
Ah, sir, if he had only come with us! bless yer, I would have made 
it all right for yer. But yer wouldn’t let me—no, yer wouldn't.’ 
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‘ Jerry,’ said I solemnly as I luffed, ‘he is a tailor.’ 

He repeated the words ‘a tailor, a tailor,’ in a meditative way, 
He was too shocked to say more. 

We parted in an affecting manner. I left about a quart of grog 
in the locker of the boat, but still I think he got safely back to his 
home. 

There is an hotel at Ultimathule Bridge station, and therein 
I got a bed for a few hours, and after that a breakfast. Then 
I went to the railway waiting-room and waited for my train, which 
was to leave for London at half-past seven. 

While on the little platform the early train from the City came 
up, and four passengers got out. Three went off directly, but 
the fourth .remained on the platform, and I could see, as I am 
something of an observer of human nature, that he was uneasy in 
mind. I observed him as he talked with the porter, and after my 
observations had concluded, I went up to my portmanteau and 
hat-box and quietly tore off the labels with my name. Then the 
strange man came and stood close to me. 

He was rather shabbily dressed ; his hat was a tall one slightly 
bruised, and his feet were not his strong point. His nose was very 
red, and he had a muffler to match about his neck; I knew ina 
moment that the shirt-front which it concealed was not spotless, and 
his cuffs were very ragged. He was a man whom one might reason- 
ably expect to touch his hat if’spoken to. 

I spoke to him, and he touched his hat. 

It was rather a chilly ride from London in the morning, I 
thought. He looked at me in the face with a rat-like expression 
and smiled, shaking his head gently as one possessed of superior 
knowledge smiles and shakes his head at a hazardous remark of 
tyro. 

‘Yes, sir, very chilly, but chillier a deal on a station like this 
‘ere on such a morning, and a deal more uncomfortabler.’ 

I agreed with him; and as he cast a look full of feeling at 
my coat-pocket, which he seemed to know was bulging out solely 
by reason of the flask it contained, I unbuttoned my coat and offered 
the flask to him. Again he touched his hat and his moist nose 
also, and drank a little out of the cup; then he smiled again that 
unpleasant smile of his at the half-drunk brandy. He smiled asif 
he were exulting in the thought of his superiority over it. He 
certainly was the superior creature: he put it to his lips, and 
with the air of a practised hand, gave his head a slight jerk, and I 
knew there was not a single drop remaining in the flask-cup. He 
knew it too, and smiled, touching his hat as he returned the flask. 

‘Going further on the line ?’ I inquired. 

‘No, sir, no, not along the line, I believe; I’m going toa place 
by the name of—bless my soul, whatis the name at all?’ He fumbled 
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in the pockets at the tail of his coat, and drew out first a ragged 
glove, then a crumpled telegram, finally a greasy folded sheet of 
blue paper. He returned the glove to his pocket, and opening out 
the telegram, held it at a long distance from his eyes in an endea- 
your to read the post-mark. 

‘Here it is, sir, but bless me if I can read it without the spec- 
tacles. A hard life, sir, it have made me prematoorely blind. Here 
it is; maybe you can make it out.’ He handed me the telegram, 
and I read it. This is a copy: 


‘From G. Smithson, Sandycliffe, Uttershire, to Messrs. Robb, 
Robbins, and Robinson, Attorneys, London, E.C. 


‘ Send special messenger first train ; serve Adolphus Plassington, 
gentleman, at Bayview Cottage, Sandycliffe, Uttershire ; amount 
seventy-six twelve seven and costs.’ 


‘Ah,’ said I, folding up the telegram, ‘ Sandycliffe is the name 
of the place this came from.’ 

‘That’s the name, sir; right you are. I’ve been a-serving of 
gents in mighty queer places, but this is about the very rummiest 
I’ve had on my list. But dooty is dooty, sir ; I’m bound to folly any 
gent to wherever they chooses to mizzle, sir; only such a hout-o’- 
the-way place as this yere, sir, I thinks it a bit too bad. Maybe 
you could direct me how to get to it, sir, if it’s not making too free.’ 

I was once there, I told him, only once; so I did not know much 
about how to approach it. Was he going there for his health ? 
I had heard of persons being ordered there with weak chests. 

Then he laughed again in his own way, laughed and rubbed his 
blue hands with their square contracted knuckles together for a long 
time. ‘ Lor’ bless you, sir, didn’t you take me hup? I’m a sum- 
mons-sarver, and I’m down.-yere on special dooty at the suit of G. 
Smithson, tailor and houtfitter of Hoxford-street, wersus Adolphus 
Plassington, gentleman, which I has to sarve at Bayview Cottage, 
Sandycliffe, in the county of Uttershire, to wit, in the matter of 
seventy-six pounds twelve shillings and sevenpence, lawfully doo to 
the said George Smithson of the said—’ 

‘O,’ I said, ‘I beg your pardon ; yes, of course; how stupid I 
am! Ah, here comes my train. Your better way to go would be 
by the mail, I believe ; it is only seven miles, I think.’ 

Then a sudden thought struck me. ‘Perhaps you would be 
good enough to deliver a letter for me in Sandycliffe,’ I said. He 
touched his hat and said he would be proud. I handed him over 
my flask, and taking out my pocket-book wrote on a neat little 
sheet of paper a letter : 


‘My dear Miss Verden,—I regret that urgent business com- 
pelled me to leave Sandycliffe without saying a single adieu. 
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Perhaps you will do me the favour to retain the book I lent you, as 
a remembrance of 
‘ Yours very sincerely, 
‘ ApoLPHUS PLASsINGTON.’ 


I folded it up and addressed the envelope to Miss Verden, Rose 
Cottage, Sandycliffe. I gave it into the hands of the gentleman 
with the red nose, which seemed to have developed secret resources 
of redness in an inverse ratio to the degree of emptiness my flask 
was approaching. He touched his hat with a leer as my port. 
manteau and hat-box were tumbled into the van. I bade him 
good-morning and hoped he would find the place, and then the 
train was off. 

I did a wicked thing. I threw myself back in the carriage 
and laughed for ten minutes. It was a magnificent joke, I felt. 

Perhaps it was ; but here I am now back in my old rooms, and 
it seems to me that the tailor will have the best of the joke in the 
long-run. 

Confound it, I think I shall have to pay him after all, and—I 
have been reading Bracey on Precedents—who can tell what every 
one else may not expect? These people have got such a queer 
mode of reasoning. Instead of saying, ‘He has paid his tailor, 
therefore it is unreasonable for me, his bootmaker, to expect him to 
pay me,’ they say, ‘He has paid his tailor, therefore he must pay 
me, his bootmaker.’ 

O fools! No; I'll not pay him. 

It has really got the flavour ofa smart fiction about it, this Sandy- 
cliffe affair. Mr. G. Smithson is more than a tailor; he is the hero 
of a romance in real life, as the newspapers call this sort of thing. 

I had hardly written the last words in my diary when my door 
was knocked at, and Mr. G. Smithson entered. 

In my own rooms I am never put about. I was writing a 
penitent page to Polly Floss, and glanced up. No, I wasn’t the 
least flurried. 

‘Ah, Mr. Smithson, how do you do? Won’t you take a seat 
for a moment? I shall only be a moment.’ 

I went on writing. 

‘Mr. Plassington,’ he said in a breathless whisper. I started, 
and saw Mr. G. Smithson, with his coat dusty and the nap off his 
good hat, standing with his hand on the back of a chair looking 
eagerly at me. I glancedround. The poker was within easy reach. 

‘Bless me, Mr. Smithson, you are unwell! Let me ring for 
something for you.” Then a quick horrible thought struck me. I 
started up. ‘ She—your wife—she is—’ 

‘No, no, no, Mr. Plassington ; nothing is the matter—nothing, 
sir; don’t ring that bell, for heaven’s sake! O Mr. Plassington, 
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I come to beg a favour of you—a great favour. I have treated you 
badly, sir, in that matter of—of the process, Mr. Plassington ; but 
I am sure you will not bear me any malice, especially as—as—you 
knew my wife. You know what a woman she is, so good and 
sensitive and refined—too good for me, sir, too good.’ 

‘I had the honour of meeting her twice or perhaps three times, 
accidentally, Mr. Smithson, and I am happy to confess that I was 
particularly struck with the good sense she seemed to possess. Of 
course our acquaintance was very limited—very limited indeed. 
But if you would have the kindness to let me know what I can do 
for you, I should be glad. Will you not sit down ?’ 

No, he wouldn’t ; and then Mr. G. Smithson did a tale unfold. 
He had been married about six weeks previous to my arrival at Sandy- 
cliffe, but was unable to bring his wife into his family, and so had 
found out that retreat for her. The fact was, he told me, he was 
entirely dependent upon his father, who was an old man, and so 
terribly jealous of his business, that his son knew that the very 
mention of marriage would be to destroy all his own hopes. In 
great despair his son had gone and married without informing this 
tender parent, and all had been managed so carefully, no one was 
aware of it, no one but—‘ you, Mr. Plassington; and if you are 
not generous enough to keep it a secret, we are ruined—ruined, Mr. 
Plassington. And think of her, Mr. Plassington; she will be a 
beggar through me, sir; think of her, sir.’ 

I did think of her. They were not pleasant thoughts. 

‘Mr. Smithson,’ I said, standing up in something of state- 
liness, ‘I must confess I do think you did not treat me altogether 
handsomely in the matter of my bill. I only asked you for a few 
months, sir, and yet you denied me that, and forced me—forced me 
to adopt the disagreeable device of concealment. That was not 
handsome, Mr. Smithson. Then not content with that, you would 
have hunted me out there. No, Mr. Smithson; I do not consider 
myself to have been well treated by any means.’ 

‘I know it, sir, I know it; I admit all, Mr. Plassington ; but 
for her sake you will be generous. I do not ask it on my own 
behalf, but for her—for her, Mr. Plassington.’ 

‘Mr. Smithson, I respect both your wife and yourself far too 
much to dream of ever saying a word that would in the slightest 
degree interfere with your happiness. I congratulate you, Mr. 
Smithson, and I hope I may have the opportunity of congratulating 
Mrs. Smithson.’ 

Then Mr. Smithson pulled out his handkerchief and averted 
his face. 

‘God bless you, my dear sir! If you will allow me, I will 
shake you by the hand. O Mr. Plassington, Mr. Plassington, how 
can I ever—’ 
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‘ Pooh—pooh, Mr. Smithson ! don’t say anything more, I beg of 
you. Good-morning, good-morning. Stay; just send me that 
bill of yours, Mr. Smithson—that is, next month.’ 

‘O sir, it can lie over for another year; don’t mention it at 
all. God bless you, Mr. Plassington, you have saved us.’ 

Then he went out, and I had another laugh. 

What a lovely girl she was—so maidenly sweet, and with what 
a refinement of taste! How the least movement brought a little 
blush to her cheek! The poor little thing used to blush at my very 
step. And she was his wife! 


This Sandycliffe affair seems likely to continue haunting me for 
ever. No, I am determined that this page will end it. Surely 
this letter, which I received last night, will make a good end to all: 


‘My dear Mr. Plassington,—George told me all about your 
noble generosity towards us. O,I don’t know how to thank you 
for it all, you are so very good and kind and noble. I know I 
behaved very, very wrongly to you; I ought to have trusted in you 
and told you all; it would have prevented—I think we misunder- 
stood each other a little. But do not think me unkind intention- 
ally; I never dreamt that anything like that could possibly arise. 
I can never forget how good you have been. 

‘ Believe me, my dear Mr. Plassington, 
‘ Yours very sincerely, 
‘Lucy VERDEN SMITHSON. 


‘P.S. I have read Romola, and think it very nice. I shall 
keep it, and think of those happy, happy days—to me at least ; you 
have been so very good and generous to us.—L. V. 8.’ 


That is the end of it all. 

The same post brought a misspelt billet from Polly Floss, in 
which she calls me ‘ cruel, cruel boy,’ and tells me that if I dare to 
come to the stage-door to-night at eleven, she will call a policeman 
and have me locked up as a dangerous vagabond. 

I am of a naturally fearless nature: I shall run the risk. 


Conciupine Notr.—The editor has carefully searched through 
all the papers left in his possession by Mr. Plassington, but is 
quite unable to discover any receipt of Mr. Smithson’s bill. Indeed, 
receipts for paid bills form by far the smallest portion of the 
papers of Mr. Plassington. 

















A MODEL MAIDEN 


LitTLE maid with downcast look, 
And a glance not yet love-laden, 
Stand within yon shady nook— 
Be an old man’s model maiden. 
Listen whilst he tells you stories, 
Tells of life and all its glories, 
Opening now upon your view— 
Past for him—to come for you. 
Years ago one lived for him 
(Gracious, how existence passes ! 
Sure the light is growing dim : 
Something has bedew’d his glasses) — 
One there lived, from him to claim 
Earth’s most venerated name : 
Ere his darling learnt to toddle 
She became his maiden model. 


Years she stay’d with him—how few 
Seem’d they when their course was flowing !— 
Lived to be as old as you— 
Lives on many a canvas glowing ; 
Lives in pictured memory, 
Though his eyes no longer see, 
Since aloft the angels caught her, 
His beloved model daughter. 


Little maiden, you must smile— 
Why, I vow my model’s crying ! 
Nay, ’tis purely pagan style 
When we speak of children dying. 
Who would bid the lost ones roam 
Earthwards from that brighter home ? 
Rather live to join the chorus 
Of the loved ones gone before us. 


So, my model smiles again : 
Clouds and sunshine blend together, 
Like clear shining after rain 
In the pleasant April weather. 
Such of life the motto be, 
Still keep childhood’s purity. 
Happier lot than earthly Aden— 
Always be a model maiden! 


Tamp Sznrzs, Vou. VII. F.8. You. XXVIL. 
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‘ Viry sorry, sir, not a seat left; train full, sir.’ 

‘ But, guard, that cannot be. I have a through ticket for Aber. 
deen ; took it not an hour-and-a-half ago, at Birmingham, for this 
very train.’ 

‘Can’t be helped, sir, train full; heavy traffic just now; shoot- 
ing gents going North; seats all booked at Euston.’ 

‘But, man, you surely do not mean to say that I cannot get on. 
I have come from the West, timed for this train, and I am due at 
Aberdeen at one o’clock to-day. Nonsense; you must find mea 
seat—must, I say! Do you hear ?’ 

‘Ay, ay, sir, I ear; but I can’t get a quart into a pint; and 
if I put you into this train I should be putting a quart into a pint, 
or trying it on rather. Now then, Bill, heave round with them there 
mails. Time’s up, and she’s two minutes behind. No use, sir; 
really very sorry. Complain to the station-master, if you like. I 
cannot turn out any of these gentlemen, who are all through.’ 

‘Then what am I to do?’ 

‘Wait for the oxillary. It'll follow us in twenty minutes, and 
she’s a capital train. Now, Bill; I say, come along. All right? 
Right! Good-night.’ 

And the stately train glides smoothly from the station, and dis- 
appears into the lustrous gloom of the August night. 

The above colloquy may be heard at 12.1 any morning now, on 
the arrival at Stafford of the down limited-mail train. Stafford is 
the junction of the Birmingham and Bristol branch of the London 
and North-Western system, vid Crewe and Rugby, for London, and 
vice versd for the North; and hence there is generally a large nun- 
ber of people here, waiting to go on by the down favourite train. 
The sufferings of belated roadsiders early in August are awful; 
for although the accommodation is usually ample, the coming carti- 
val of the Twelfth renders it, for the space of about ten days, simply 
and lamentably inadequate. Everybody wants to go by ‘the 
limited,’ which asserts a sort of fascination upon the mind and wis- 
dom of the traveller from Westminster to Wick. My advice to 
men going North is, Take your seats two days in advance, and sleep 
the night before in the station. 

But in sitting down to this article it is not my intention to chst- 
ter about the crowded condition of the down ‘limited mail,’ or to 
paint the sorrows and disappointments of belated roadsiders s 
Stafford Junction. My object rather is to tell the holiday readers 
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of this Magazine where they should go, and what do when they get 
there. Of course, I address myself to that large class of tourists 
who quit London with a Bradshaw in one hand and Belgravia in 
the other, who are fully equipped with fishing-rods and tackle, and 
who go North with a definite object in view, but who drop aground 
at Edinburgh, put up at the Royal British, in Prince’s-street, and 
prepare to drift just where the stream of private advice or personal 
inclination shall lead them. I do not write for that other large con- 
stituency of Belgravia who have fishings of their own in Scotland, 
and can sit down upon their own water, surrounded by their own 
river-watchers, gillies, and quaigh-bearers. 

There is a good deal of wisdom in making straight for Edinburgh ; 
for, in the first place, Edinburgh is worth seeing, and in the second, 
it is a convenient point of vantage-ground from which to survey the 
‘fishings’ of Scotland, obtain hints, study railway trains, and buy 
‘fly.’ On no account take fly with you; leave your books behind, 
and at the same time all your old-world ideas of fishing—the tra- 
ditions of your youth fostered in the unemotional pastime of shore 
angling. Go into Scotland naked of the science of pisciculture, 
with nothing but your rod, its attendant landing-net, and your river 
boots. Prepare to do as ‘ Rome does,’ and to take advice from the 
Romans. A man who ‘fishes’ Scottish rivers English fashion is 
pretty sure to draw a succession of blanks. 

My advice is, Go, first thing, and see any one of the dozen fishing- 
tackle makers with whom Edinburgh abounds. These men are to the 
southern angler what Messrs. Sartor, Resartus, & Co., Oxford-street, 
are to the ensign or middy just joined—outfitters. Their flies are 
equal to the misgivings of the shrewdest of bull-headed trout. <A 
Scotch salmon could as soon be made swallow a fishing-rod as a 
London-made ‘ Highlander.’ The thing cannot be done. A pike 
toa grilse that you are advised to turn your back on the west, and go 
north. In any case, that is what you should do; do not even strike 
across to the Clyde, a capital ground for auxiliary amusements, but 
fished to death. The western marches, indeed, are ill worth the 
attention of men from south of Tweed, who want big sport and 
plenty of it. True, the Tweed is a capital salmon river, the second 
best in Scotland ; and, indeed, Roxburghshire abounds in burns from 
which good sport may be obtained. But it is a border county, and 
therefore objectionable to men who wish to ‘ do’ Scotland thoroughly ; 
to feel they are beyond hail of a Yorkshire horse-jobber. 

Well, then, assuming that you are thoroughly equipped, and pre- 
pared to do battle with the monarch of the Scottish river, leave 
Waverley Station (Edinburgh) by the 6.30 a.m. train, and get out 
at Stirling; thence make your way to the River Forth. I recom- 
mend this river as a starting-place, because it is good practice 
ground. A day thus will serve to get your hand in, and prepare 
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you for the sterner realities of the great lochs and rivers that are to 
follow. Here you are, as it were, on the threshold of the salmon 
kingdom; and you may feel, like Sir Gareth, approaching the throne. 
city of Arthur. 

The Forth rises near Ben Lomond, is a breezy picturesque river, 
yields capital sport, and may be fished for five shillings a day. Next 
morning strike boldly into the classic county of Perth, and absorb 
yourself in the sports of that land of loch and river. 

Perth ranks as the finest fishing and shooting county in Seot- 
land. The rod season is from 5th February to 10th October, 
Large portions of the river are let to tacksmen, who net it for sal- 
mon. One morning last summer I saw a tacksman (Speedie) bring 
ninety-nine fine salmon to bank at one shot. The-principal lochs 
are Tay, Katrine, Errochd, Rannoch, and Earn. It is on these 
lakes that the devotees of amiable Isaak Walton enjoy the pleasure 
of fishing in its grandest and, let me add, its most grim aspects. 
Truth to tell, salmon-fishing in these waters in heavy weather is a 
serious business, and one well calculated to try the nerves of the 
novice. ‘ Trolling,’ with two lines out, both starboard and port, is 
the usual game on Loch Tay. You may raise at once two monster 
fish as heavy as forty-eight pounds, who will bolt with sixty to eighty 
yards of line. I myself once played a fine fellow for seven hours in 
the loch, and took him at last—thirty-five pounds to the scale. The 
loch is sixteen miles long, and its shores literally bristle with hotels. 
The fishing is in the hands of these houses, who charge twenty-five 
shillings per day per boat of two rods, or five pounds per week, with 
two boatmen each at four shillings per day and their lunch. A 
somewhat similar piece of water is Loch Rannoch, which delivers 
up powerful salmon and salmo-ferox from eighteen to thirty pounds, 
of which two and three may be met with in one day. ‘Two or three 
dozen trout, with the chance of a monster, is a fair day’s sport. 
For salmo-ferox use phantom minnow, if you cannot get minnow 
proper, and ‘troll’ only with large flies and strong gut. Your route 
from Perth is vid Pitlochry, and twenty-one miles by road to Kinloch 
Rannoch. Close by is Loch Errochd, grand and grim, where it 
would seem that the fish are endued with the stern character of their 
home, so fierce and strong are they, rising twenty and twenty-five 
pounds, and pulling with the strength and energy of thirty-five and 
forty, running off with one hundred yards of line, and raising quite 
the excitement of whale-fishing itself, as they haul you about the 
loch and keep your nerves in the highest tension for half a day at 
a stretch. That is salmon-fishing with a vengeance. Anglers on 
Loch Errochd should go in for roughing it a little. Never mind 
if night should find you at the bottom end of the loch, far from 
inn or habitation. Go down to the heather with your rug, like a 
sportsman, and drop to sleep beneath the canopy of heaven. Next 
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moming turn out at four o’clock ; pull your thirty pounds to gaff, and 
eat him at a ten-o’clock breakfast. Thence, join the Highland line 
at Dalwhinnie, and push right on to Inverness, the capital of the 
Highlands. 

But it will probably be asked, ‘ Why go to Inverness? why leave 
Perthshire at all? Perth is par excellence the county of Scotland ; 
its beauties have riven the attention of our greatest artists. Millais 
laid in it the scene of his ‘‘ Chill October.”” It is wild, grand, and 
eminently Scotch. The revenue derived from its shooting and fish- 
ing rents exceeds that of any other county.’ Granted. ‘ Perth 
offers great temptation to the angler.’ Granted again. Still I say 
go north, north, north. I have shown that for big heavy nervous 
sport it is all that could be desired by the English angler ; but that 
is salmon-fishing, and my readers want another variety—trout-fish- 
ing. Now, the rivers of Perthshire, besides being ‘ close,’ are simply 
threshed to death. The county represents the inconvenience of being 
ata convenient distance. It is within two hours of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. You may take your breakfast at the family hour in 
either of these towns, and be flogging Stanley Water, or twitching 
the opal surface of Loch Earn when the time for the family ‘ tiffin’ 
comes round. And what you or I may do, others in large numbers 
actually do. That is the inconvenience of being at a convenient 
distance. Not a prettier lake in all broad Scotland than that same 
Loch Earn. Lord Lytton might have drawn his Lake Como by it : 

‘A deep vale, 

Shut out by Alpine hills from the rude world, 

Near a clear lake, margined by fruits of gold 

And whispering myrtles, glassing softest skies.’ 
Stanley Water also is charming; a writer has described it as ‘ clas- 
sical and world-renowned ; for it was here that Leech derived his 
inspiration for the cartoons of old Briggs catching that historical 
salmon. Here is the Cat-hole where he hooked his salmon, and 
there that tremendous run he took him down, and a very nasty 
run it is; and there, too, is Hell-hole, where the redoubtable sal- 
mon sallied ; and that, as I live, is an exact sketch of the very spot 
where that wonderful gillie is taking his ‘‘sneesh ;” and here Mr. 
Briggs landed the fish clasped in his embrace.’ And the river, 
right up from Kinfauns to Dunkeld and Aberfeldy beyond, is magic- 
ally beautiful. But, as I have said, it is flogged to death; it is cut 
up into sections, and let off either to private tenants for their own 
amusement, or to tacksmen. ‘There is comparatively little that is 
free. Birnam Hotel Water at Dunkeld, and the Breadalbane Arms 
Water at Aberfeldy, are among the only pieces really accessible to 
the angler who does not mind paying for his sport. 

But Tay-river fishing, shade of gentle Isaak! You don’t fish 
at all; you simply hire a boat and a gillie. The rods are fastened 
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to the gunwale, right and left; the man pulls, and you—who are 
thirsting for the nervous excitement of nibbles—well, you may loll 
in the stern sheets; or, to use the description of a wag, the angler 
may ‘stick up his legs, Yankee fashion, put a long regalia in his 
mouth, and plunge into the last new sensational novel; and thug 
being rowed gently to and fro, with the wash o’ the stream and the 
lap o’ the oars, may either lose himself in his story or in sleep, to 
be awakened from some dream of gratified ambition, or just as that 
lovely and most delicious of heroines has been found out in murder. 
ing her fifth husband by slow poison, by her only son, an elegant 
and popular young minister of the church . of , by the shout 
‘* There he is, sir!” and the birring of his reel.’ 

Well, why not try Kinross, Loch Leven? No objection, ex- 
cept that Loch Leven, by reason of its natural amenities, its his- 
torical associations, and its accessibility, not only from Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, but from Dundee and Perth city itself, is one of the most 
conventional fishing-grounds in Scotland. It abounds in trout, which 
are judiciously nursed. The loch isa fine sheet of water twelve miles 
in circumference. You may fish it for halfa crown an hour, and buy 
your flies at the pier. No, there is no objection whatever to Loch 
Leven ; but I would say, leave it undisturbed to our Scotch friends, 
who have made it theirs by ‘ custom, wont, and user,’ as the lawyers 
say. Go north, out into the stern wild grandeur of Inverness and 
Sutherlandshire, up to Thurso and the beetling brows of Cape Wrath, 

‘That dark strait of barren land.’ 


You have not come to peddle in what is every man’s ground, where 
the trout have grown so wise that they can, like Humboldt’s Peruvians, 
‘smell’ the nationality of their visitors and recognise the familiar forms 
of their foes whilst writing down their names at Harris’s Hotel, in the 
town of Kinross. There is hardly a trout in all the loch does not ken 
the jovial features of the editor of the Scotsman. 

And that is the reason why I say take the train at Dalwhinnie; 
quit the lochs and brays of Perthshire, climb into the northern High- 
lands, and try conclusions with the finny tenants of the county of the 
hundred lochs. Salmon and trout both abound in Inverness-shire. In 
the river Beauly some nine years ago the Master of Lovat* killed by 
legitimate angling no fewer than 156 salmon in five days. Of course 
that could not be done now; but in a county where angling is nota 
passion torn to shreds by the million, as is the case in the South, 
good sport is still to be had. In Loch Arkaig trout run three to one 
pound, and the angler literally is surrounded by red deer. Loch 
An-Ian is a similar water, free to all respectable anglers. Loch 
Breachdarg, an almost inaccessible lake amid grand and solemn moun- 
tains, yields ten and twelve pounds to one day’s basket, and of trout 
running two to the pound. The loch is fourteen miles from Inver- 

* His death occurred on Monday, June 28th, 1875. 
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pess, along a picturesque road flanked by Loch Ness. In Loch 
Farraline, vid Caledonian Canal, &c., to Invargarry Inn, salmo-ferox 
are caught from twelve to twenty pounds, and trout to half a pound. 
Curiously enough, Loch Ness, which is about the finest lake in Scot- 
land, being twenty-six miles in length, is poor sport, being what is 
called a ‘dour’ loch. Salmon are never taken by the rod, and trout, 
large occasionally, only by the artificial minnow. The natives, how- 
ever, have recourse to the services of the otter, a most unseemly and 
much-to-be-deprecated sport. 

But let us on from Inverness, which is one of the finest sporting 
and touring counties in Great Britain, and offers food for the Southron 
such as he cannot obtain in the Lowlands with the same mighty sur- 
roundings and amid such delicious isolation—I had nearly written 
desolation ; and yet Sutherlandshire is in certain respects a more re- 
markable county than Inverness. The grand bold configuration of 
the latter county has given place to vast stretches of mighty moor- 
land in the other. This is the richest trout county in Scotland ; it 
holds no fewer than two hundred lochs; and although the majority 
of these are merely mountain tarns, yet they are richly stocked with 
fine trout. Fishing in Sutherlandshire is almost entirely free; this is 
the Duke of Sutherland’s county, and his grace is one of the most 
hospitable of men. He has expended a vast fortune upon improving 
his roads and bringing the land within the grasp of the railway. The 
angler here will find the consummation of an angler’s happiness ; he 
has penetrated to the last county but one in the northern extremity 
of the kingdom ; he is within a few miles of John-o’-Groats itself; he 
is in a sparsely populated country, over which the northern wind blows 
right down from the fjords themselves ; above all he is literally in a 
fisherman’s land of Goshen—a land overflowing with the golden- 
speckled princelings of the river. I would not recommend you to go 
beyond Thurso; you may go on to the Orkneys if you like, but I 
would say ‘ bide a wee’ in Sutherlandshire, and then turn your face 
southward ; and if time permit go aside into Argyllshire, and face the 
glories of Loch Awe and the Western Islands. 

My tour simply means the fishing of the most fishable portions 
of Scotland, which may be taken to lie in the direction here indicated. 
It is a goodly achievement, and on that account is worthy of being 
done. The railway now is all in your favour, or nearly all; so that 
six weeks with a rod in the North may be made to comprehend a really 
tremendous piece of work. Adapt yourself to the habits of the 
country ; be ‘douce;’ treat your boatmen well, and they will take you 
where fish ‘ most do congregate ;’ do not spare the flask, and mind, 
do not scratch a Hielanman’s pride. Gillies are tender with what 
Mr. Tennyson would call the ‘lamentations of an ancient wrong.’ 
Above all, when you enter a strange inn make straight for the 
‘anglers’ parlour.’ ALFRED KINNEAR. 
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Amone the characteristic drawings of the late W. C. Bennett there 
is none more striking than a bouquet of parsons, where he repre- 
sents in a clerical posy the marvellous uniformity in variety of the 
ecclesiastical physiognomy. The artist lived and died before Ritu- 
alism was full-blown, so that we have not the tonsured head and 
shaven cheeks of the High Anglican divine; but, short of that, there is 
in the floral clergy-list every species of the genus parson. Not only 
as a matter of physiognomy is the study worthy of Lavater himself, 
but it proves, what is to our present purpose, that, with an infinite 
number of delicate nuances, there is still in the clerical visage, and 
also in the clerical character, a uniformity which, save for those 
shades of difference, might be monotonous, but which, thus differ- 
entiated, constitutes a very useful and interesting study. There is, 
of course, a particular class of mind which holds monotony a cardi- 
nal virtue, and deems it an arch-heresy in a clergyman to be inter- 
esting. With those who profess such opinions there is a certain 
amount of obloquy implied in the use of the word eccentricity which 
does not obtain with those capable of forming a larger and more 
liberal judgment. With the martinet there is a definite fixed line 
laid down for every man, and especially for every clergyman, and 
woe betide the unfortunate ecclesiastic who swerves one hair's 
breadth from that narrow sign of demarcation. It is, however, un- 
fortunately true that these kickers over the moral traces are gene- 
rally the most interesting of their kind. Old ladies—male and 
female, for spinsterhood owns no sex—admire the former. The 
clergyman of one idea is their model man; but not so the world at 
large. Society prefers several ideas, and is tolerant enough to ex- 
cuse some of them being a little unorthodox for the sake of their 
variety. However, as the object of the present paper is to supply 
an interesting article and not a homily, we may well be content to 
lay aside anything like a moral appraisement of those whereof it 
treats. The mere enumeration of one or two confessedly exceptional 
clerics goes, of course, to prove the rule that clergymen in general 
are other than the specimens here cited. The ecclesiastical order 
can take that as a compliment either direct or left-handed, exactly 
as it suits them. The parsons included in the present bouquet are 
certainly not such as would have come within the limits of Mr. 
Bennett's clerical posy above alluded to. Accepting the allegory 
invented by one of themselves, where society is represented as 4 
board with a number of round and square holes, and the men as 
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round and square pieces of wood, these are the square men in the 
round holes, or the round men in the square holes, respectively, 
whose claims on our interest, it is very much to be feared, arise in 
a large degree from the incongruity appertaining to themselves and 
their surroundings. 

One would not, however, for a moment concede the point that 
this eccentricity involves, or even tolerates, moral obliquity. There 
are limits, though they are other than Mawworm or Tartuffe would 
prescribe, beyond which if the ecclesiastic wanders he ceases to be 
eccentric, and becomes odious. We need go no farther to prove so 
much than Chaucer’s picture of the Good Parson, who gave this 
noble example to his flock : 


‘That first he wrought, and afterward he taught ; 
The word of life ne from the Gospel caught, 
And well this comment added he thereto, 

If that gold rusteth, what should iron do? 

And if the priest be foul on whom we trust, 
What wonder if the unletter’d layman lust ? 
And shame it were in him the flock should keep, 
To see a sullied shepherd and clean sheep. 

For sure a priest the sample ought to give 

By his own living how the flock should live.’ 


The days of ‘ unlettered laymen’ are past, it is true; but there is 
pertinence in Chaucer’s moral yet. 

We might, were our present essay an archaic one, journey far 
back beyond the days of ‘ plain English,’ and comprehend in our 
regards that queer brace of old ecclesiastics, John Lydgate, the monk 
of Bury, and John Skelton, rector of Diss, in Norfolk, the latter of 
whom, though dubbed ‘litterarum Anglicarum decus et lumen,’ got 
himself more than once into trouble by the sledge-hammer character 
of his libels on Wolsey and the clergy in general. Of his own 
‘breathlesse rhymes’ he says truly enough : 


‘Though my rime be ragged, 
Tatter’d and jagged, 
Rudely raine-beaten, 

Rusty and moth-eaten ; 
If ye take wel therewith 
It hath in it some pith.’ 


In the exuberance of his vituperation Skelton was worthy the name 
of the English Rabelais, and couches his bold pasquinades indis- 
criminately in the vernacular, in Latin, or in French, sometimes 
jumbling all three together in a very Babel of Billingsgate. He 
might have been an ecclesiastic of the present time, feeling strongly 
on the subject of the Public Worship Bill or Episcopal Patronage 
when he wrote— 


‘ Yet ouer all that 
Of bishops they chat, 
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That though ye rond your heare 
An ynche above your eare, 
And aures patentes, 

And parum intendentes, &c. 
* * * * 
Alas, for God’s wil, 

Why sytte ye prelates styl, 
And euffer all this yll? 

Ye bishoppe of estates 
Should open the brode gates 
For your spiritual charge 
And comfort at large, 

Like lanternes of light 

In the peoples tighte. 

In pulpittes autentike 

For the wole publike 

Of priesthood in this case, 
And always to chase 

Such manner of sismatikes 
And halfe heretikes 

That would intoxicate, 
That would conquinate, 
That would contaminate, 
And that would violate, 
And that would derogate, 
And that would abrogate 
The Church's high estate.’ 


Yet,‘ Poeta Skelton,’ as he loved to term himself, had his softer 
mood too. It was upon him when he wrote those exquisite lines to 


‘Merry Margaret, 
As midsummer flower, 
Gentle as falcon 
Or hawk of the tower ; 
With solace of gladness, 
Much mirth and no madness ; 
All good and no badness. 
* * * ” 
Steadfast of thought, 
Well made, well wrought ; 
Far may be sought 
Ere you can find 
So courteous, so kind, 
As merry Margaret, 
This midsummer flower, 
Gentle as falecn 
Or hawk of the tower.’ 


Of the madcap monk Lydgate, Warton says : ‘ He was not only 
the poet of the monastery, but of the world in general. Ifa dis- 
guising was intended by the Company of Goldsmiths, a mask before 
his Majesty at Eltham, a May game for the Sheriffs and Aldermen 
of London, a procession of pageants from the Creation for the festi- 
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yal of Corpus Christi, or a carol for the Coronation, Lydgate was 
consulted, and gave the poetry.’ 

But it may be said by those who accept non-theatre-going as 
their test of conversion, and who regard the stage-struck parson as 
inevitably lost, these were pre-Reformation days, when the secular 
rector of Diss was only one degree less reprehensible than the 
regular—or rather irregular—monk of Bury. Let us come, by all 
means, to a period subsequent to what the advanced Churchman 
calls ‘the lamentable schism of the sixteenth century.’ 

Yon bust of somewhat more than even parsonic corpulency, with 
hooked nose, curling hair, and dandy moustache, is the counter- 
feit presentment of the Reverend Robert Herrick, on whom King 
Charles I., in 1629, conferred the living of Dean Prior, a rural 
parish between Ashburton and Totness, and who, in his preference 
for academical and metropolitan society, spoke of his parishioners as 


‘A rocky generation, 
A people currish, churlish as the seas, 
And rude almost as rudest savages.’ 


He failed to appreciate the excellent qualities of the good West-of- 
England folk, and was certainly very much the round man in the 
square hole of his rural preferment. He was a loyal subject of 
King Charles, however; and in the troubles which ensued, his 
loyalty brought about his ejectment, and so relieved him, not only 


from the ‘ amphibious savages,’ but also from the loaves and fishes, 
which seemed to form the only attraction to Devonshire. Yet it 
was no doubt in this ill-appreciated spot that he penned his 
Hesperides, published after his deprivation as the Works both 
Humane and Divine of Robert Herrick, Esquire—for he dropped 
the clerical prefix as completely as Mr. Spurgeon himself. 

But though there was a good deal of the ‘humane,’ there was 
something of the ‘divine’ too in this round man. He loved to 
loaf about the Westminster taverns, to sponge on his brother 
Royalists, and quaff the mighty bowl with Ben Jonson; granted. 
Yet he was able to boast, in the last line of his Hesperides : 


‘ Jocond his muse was, but his life was chaste.’ 


He was a confirmed bachelor, and when, in the evening of his days, 
tired of canary, sack, and tavern jollity, he was replaced in his old 
parish, he found it more to his taste than of old. His Noble 
Numbers, or Pious Pieces, represent the more spiritual phase of 
his character; and, strangely enough, this work is dated a year 
before the Hesperides. Among the former, which he called his 
‘unbaptised rhymes,’ are the ever green ‘ Fair Daffodils,’ ‘ Gather 
your Rosebuds,’ and ‘Cherry Ripe,’ ay, and some of a warmer 
cast still; but of these latter he says: 
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‘ For every sentence, clause, and word, 
That's not inlaid with Thee, my Lord, 
Forgive me, God, and blot each line 
Out of my book that is not Thine. 

But if, ’mongst all, Thou find’st here one 
Worthy Thy benediction, 

That one of all the rest shall be 

The glory of Thy work and me.’ 


There is aiso true satire, but true piety too, in the lines, ‘To keep 


a true Heart :’ 
‘Is this a fast, to keep 
The larder leane, 
And cleane 
From fat of veales and sheepe ? 
Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish ? 
* * * * 
No; ’tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat 
And meat 
Unto the hungry soule, 
lt is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
And hate, 
To circumcise thy life.’ 


One would not compare Robert Herrick, at any period of his 
clerical career, with ‘holy George Herbert ;’ but let us not forget 
that even the sainted rector of Bemerton sowed his wild oats, though, 
happily, before taking orders. Old Izeak Walton says of him, in 
perhaps the most charming biography ever written, that ‘he en- 
joyed his genteel humour for clothes and courtlike company ;’ but 
it so happens that we think of Herbert more in the later period of 
his life, when he was preéminently and above all else the ‘ Country 
Parson.’ The spiritual truths of Noble Numbers were not gained 
in a day; and the curly locks and fopling moustache are forgotten 
when memory rests on the picture of the old incumbent of Dean 
Prior coming back, with his threescore and ten years upon him, 
to live and die among the rude ‘ salvages’ of Devonshire. 

Of Laurence Sterne’s sermons Gray said, ‘ You see the author 
often . tottering on the very verge of laughter, and ready to throw 
his periwig in the face of the audience.’ Mr. Gray was a bit of 
a prig, and shut himself up so persistently within college walls 
that we should, perhaps, be inclined to accept his dictum with 4 
good deal of reservation. But there is no doubt that the author 
of Tristram Shandy and the Sentimental Journey was as little 
liked by the rest of his ‘ cloth’ as he, in his turn, liked his brother 
clergy. We can picture the horror of good orthodox ‘ divines’ 
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the idea of a volume of pulpit discourses being published as the 
Sermons of Mr. Yorick, and one of them actually appearing in the 
secular pages of T'ristram Shandy itself. But there was one thing 
about the sermons of this same clergyman that very probably could 
not be predicated in reference to those ofall his orthodox detractors : 
they ‘murdered sleep.’ The Reverend Charles Voysey, formerly 
of Healaugh, Yorkshire, and now of St. George’s Hall, Langham- 
place, used to astonish the simple-minded yokels, in his Sling-and- 
Stone fashion, by reading in the desk such a narrative as that of 
Balaam and his ass, and then mounting the pulpit to scatter it to 
the winds. Such might seem the method ofthe Reverend Laurence 
when he quoted as his text Ecclesiastes vii. 2, 3, ‘It is better to 
go to the house of mourning than to the house of feasting,’ and 
straightway began his sermon : 

‘That I deny. But let us hear the Wise Man’s reasoning upon 
it: “For that is the end of all men, and the living will lay it to 
his heart. Sorrow is better than laughter,’’—for a crack-brained 
order of Carthusian monks, I grant; but not for men of the world. 
For what purpose, do you imagine, has God made us—for the 
social sweets of the well-watered valleys where He has placed us, or 
for the dry and dismal desert of a Sierra Morena ?’ 

Yet this is only the Reverend Laurence Sterne’s way of opening 
up his subject. His purpose is to point, in a manner worthy of 
him who wrote the Story of Le Fevre, cases in which the house 
of mourning is better than the house of feasting. Which, think 
we, told best upon the Yorkshire clods of those days—such a spirited 
objection as the one here presupposed, or the dry-as-dust periods 
of some ‘ painful preacher’? What if Sterne did threaten to throw 
his periwig? He kept folks awake, just as Dr. South, the wittiest 
of English preachers, made Charles II. listen to his pulpit anec- 
dotes. Have not recent experiences in the metropolis told us to 
transfer to the domain of the sacred that secular maxim, ‘ Laugh 
and grow fat’? Is it not the very motto of Moody-and-Sankeyism ? 

Was Sterne possessed of the gift of prophecy, think we? Was 
he looking forward a century or so, when he pretended to be look- 
ing back to certain of his clerical ancestry, and said of them: 

‘Faith, the distinguishing character of a Christian, is defined 
by them, not as a rational assent of the understanding to truths 
which are established by indisputable authority, but as a violent 
persuasion of the mind that they are instantaneously become the 
children of God; that the whole score of their sins is for ever 
blotted out without the payment of one tear of repentance. Pleas- 
ing doctrine this to the fears and passions of mankind, promising 
fair to gain proselytes of the vicious and impenitent !’ 

It seems remarkably like a foregleam of the Agricultural Hall 
and her Majesty’s Opera-house in the spring and summer of 1875. 
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If much abuse form—as the much-abused of course ayer—g 
criterion of excellence, certainly no clergyman ever approached 9 
near an ideal perfection as the Reverend Charles Churchill. How 
large a portion of this abuse was due to his friendship with John 
Wilkes it boots not now to inquire; Churchill has sins enough of 
his own to answer for, without having any lurid light refracted upon 
him from without. At no period of his life, lay or clerical, was Mr. 
Charles Churchill the sort of personage who is described as a ‘nic¢ 
young man.’ Even at matriculation—that period which even 
Westminster schoolboys are accustomed to look upon as rather an 
awful epoch—Churchill is generally believed to have ‘ chaffed’ the 
Oxford examiner. His answer, it is said, was like Theodore 
Hook’s, who, when asked if he would sign the Thirty-nine Articles, 
replied, ‘O yes, forty if you like.” He probably learnt some little 
wisdom by experience, for we find him afterwards admitted at 
Trinity, Cambridge. He left the University, however, without 
taking a degree, and made a Fleet marriage with a girl whom he 
had wooed when a Westminster lad. Under such auspices he was 
ordained as a literate by Dr. Sherlock, Bishop of London. 

People say—but, then, what do people not say ?—that clergy- 
men’s sons are generally a trifle worse than laymen’s. Charley 
Churchill’s father was the parson of Rainham, in Essex, and 
Churchill succeeded him as curate of that parish and lecturer of 
St. John’s, Westminster. For a time he was all that could be 
desired, and eked out his ecclesiastical income by teaching not only 
boys, but at a ladies’ boarding-school. Then he took to writing in 
the magazines; next—facilis descensus Averni /—to frequenting the 
theatres, and so of course, as Mr. Moody would say, went to the 
bad forthwith. 

He did go the pace, beyond a doubt; and his wife, instead 
of restraining him, helped his downward career. A separation 
took place; and then Churchill was bound to come to mis- 
chief. He was remonstrated with by his parishioners and the 
Dean of Westminster, especially on the subject of his unclerical 
attire, for he had taken to dress in the extreme of fashion, quite 
discarding the sable suit, then, as now, de rigueur for all except the 
broadest of Broad Churchmen like the late Canon Kingsley, who 
disported his lay attire at Westminster without having, as far as 
can be ascertained, incurred the displeasure of Dean Stanley. But 
then one man can steal a horse, whilst another is punished for only 
looking in at the stable-door. In reply ta the Dean and parish- 
ioners, Churchill wrote a satirical poem called ‘ The Conclave,’ which 
his friends advised him to suppress. His friend and brother scape- 
grace was Lloyd, son of the second master at Westminster School, 
and he took up the cudgels in defence of Churchill’s irreverent 
attire. 
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A still greater service done to Churchill through Lloyd’s help 
was the inducing his creditors to accept a composition of five shil- 
lings in the pound. This Dr. Lloyd managed for him ; but it is 
said that when Churchill made money by his pen he was quixotic 
enough to pay the other fifteen shillings all round. There must 
have been a soft place somewhere in the man’s heart who would do 
that, though his habits in every sense of the word may have been 
unclerical. Lloyd himself does not seem to have been so fortunate 
when he got into difficulties, for he was left a considerable time in 
jail. 
Churchill’s big thing was of course the Rosciad, which was 
the direct outcome of his theatrical proclivities, and the appearance 
of which synchronised with his deflection from the paths of virtue to 
a degree that would have delighted the heart of an American evan- 
gelist. This trenchant satire on the dramatic aspirants of the day 
certainly betrays a knowledge of the boards which one would not 
expect to find in a clergyman; but this by itself would involve no 
forfeiture of position. One cleric keeps race-horses, another prac- 
tises as a money-lender; why should not another turn dramatic 
critic? He may do society a good turn by warning off from bad 
plays and giving the sanction of his ‘ cloth’ to good ones. Churchill’s 
criticisms were discriminating, if severe. Listen how he speaks of 
Quin, and lashes the old gentleman in the pit, the mere laudator 
temporis acti: 

‘Quin from afar, lured by the scent of fame, 
A stage Leviathan, put in his claim, 
Pupil of Betterton and Booth. Alone, 
Sullen he walk’d, and deem’d the chair his own. 
For how should moderns, mushrooms of the day, 
Who ne’er these masters knew, know how to play ? 
Gray-bearded veterans, who, with partial tongue, 
Extol the times when they themselves were young ; 
Who, having lost all relish for the stage, 
See not their own defects, but lash the age, 


Received with joyful murmurs of applause 
Their darling chief and lined his favourite cause.’ 


His own sympathies are with Garrick; and in these lines he 
gives the dénouement of his sparkling poem : 


‘If manly sense, if Nature link'’d with Art, 
If thorough knowledge of the human heart, 
If powers of acting vast and unconfined, 
If fewest faults with greatest beauties join’d, 
If strong expression and strange powers which lie 
Within the magic circle of the eye, 
If feelings which few hearts, like his, can know, 
And which no face so well as his can show 
Deserve the preference—Garrick, take the chair, 
Nor quit it ’till thou place an equal there.’ 
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Mr. Sothern’s inimitable representation of David Garrick hag 
made the great actor so much a character of the present day that 
these lines from the Rosciad cease to be anything of an anachronism, 
or to bring down even on any Ada Ingot of the hour the obloguy 
heaped by Churchill on the admirers of past merit. 

Churchill satirised everything and everybody, from the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster to the Cock-lane Ghost. The very spirit. 
rappers of the day were against him, and Hogarth ventured to repre. 
sent him as a bear in a parson’s gown with a pot of porter in 
his hand. Straightway Hogarth was made to smart in a stinging 
epistle. He even, roysterer that he was, wrote down daylight in 
favour of night : 

‘Whilst peaceful slumbers bless the homely bed, 


Where Virtue, self-approved, reclines her head, 
* * * * * * 


Then we, our friends, our foes, ourselves, survey, 
And see by night what fools we are by day.’ 


Yes, Churchill’s life was irregular beyond a doubt; but let us 
recollect that, though orders were then deemed indelible—‘ once a 
priest always a priest’—and no clerical relief bill had been passed 
by an unorthodox legislature, still he had formally put aside from 
him his clerical avocations, and embarked in a profession from which 
Bohemianism is falsely supposed inseparable ; and there were those 
who believed in Churchill. Within the last few years, a lady who 
had given a thousand pounds to another clerical eccentric to pay his 
debts with, when she found her thousand pounds spent and the 
debts still unpaid, was not in the least staggered by the discovery, 
but said ‘she could well distinguish between Mr. So-and-so the 
man and Mr. So-and-so the clergyman.’ A nice confiding old lady 
she must have been; though there is no doubt that this particular 
clergyman too was one of those whose character was given by his 
enemies, and whose misfortune it was that his every peccadillo was 
dead certain to be found out. A tiny duodecimo, published in 1765 
by some anonymous admirer of Churchill, says that Churchill’s 
character suffered from ministerial rancour: ‘ He scorned to 
prostitute his pen for a place or pension; and would rather eats 
beefsteak and drink a tankard of porter with an honest artisan than 
feast on ortolans and venison and drink claret and burgundy with an 
ignoble nobleman. When his name was at the highest, and he was 
dressed like an ambassador, he would shake hands with and assist 
a friend in distress with a threadbare coat, and despise from his very 
soul the star-and-gartered villain flaunting in embroidery.’ 

From the same source we have Churchill’s last letter written 
in the presence of death : 


‘ My dear ,—The curtain is almost drawn, and the farce is 
over. I hope—I trust—a better world will receive me. My last told 
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you the expectations I had, which are now turned to assurances. . . 
Till the last gasp will I breathe this prayer: O God, shower down 
Thy choicest favours on England and Englishmen, and infuse into 
them a spirit to defend their rights and liberties, their religion and 
property ! Farewell; and in death believe me to be, dear ——, your 


friend, C. CuunrcuIuu.’ 


‘The second day after writing this letter,’ it is added, ‘ my friend 
expired. He died calm and composed, sensible and resigned. . . . 
In the agonies of death he prayed for his country’s good; then, with 
a serene smile on his countenance, invoking the God of mercy for 
forgiveness, he resigned his soul into the hands of Him that gave it.’ 

In the traditional account of Churchill’s death, it is said that 
his last words were: ‘ What a fool I have been!’ Could a pious 
fraud have invented this ? On the stone that lies above his remains 
in the old churchyard at Dover are inscribed these words of his 


own : 
* Life to the last enjoyed, here Churchill lies.’ 


Last, but far from least, in our catalogue of eccentrics shall 
come, clad in his pudding-cloth of a necktie, the witty canon of St. 
Paul's, Sydney Smith. A parson malgré lui, let us never forget. 
He took orders to please his father, and against his own strong bias 
towards another and possibly a more congenial profession ; so 
Lady Holland tells us. And if, when we have sped through that 
pleasant biography, we ask, Why was Sydney Smith never a bishop ? 
we can only reply that there seems some occult influence which in 
the nature of things keeps these gifted eccentrics from the bench. 
If the Tale of a Tub, or even Stella and Vanessa, unfitted Swift for 
a bishopric, did they qualify him for a deanery? If Sydney Smith 
was too amusing for the episcopal throne, was he dull enough for 
the canon’s stall? One could understand the logic that kept 
these natural sons of the Church quite in the lower strata of that 
august family, or excommunicated them altogether; but why, 
unless the episcopal bench be the very throne of dulness itself, 
should they go, like the sea in Canute’s story, thus far and no 
farther? It was Sydney Smith’s own idea that naturalness had 
no place in the Church of England as by law established. ‘ The 
English,’ he said, ‘ generally remarkable for doing very good things 
in a very bad manner, seem to have reserved the maturity and 
plenitude of their awkwardness for the pulpit. A clergyman clings 
to his velvet cushion with either hand, keeps his eye riveted upon 
his book, speaks of the ecstasies of joy and fear with a voice and a 
face which indicate neither, and pinions his body and soul into the 
same attitude of limb and thought, for fear of being called theatrical 
and affected. The most intrepid veteran of us all dares do no more 

Tarp Serres, Vou. VII. F.S. Vou. XXVII. BB 
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than wipe his face with his cambric sudarium. . . . Is it wonder 
then, that every semi-delirious sectary who pours forth his aii. 
mated nonsense with the genuine look and voice of passion should 
gesticulate away the congregation of the most profound and learned 
divine of the Established Church, and in two Sundays preach him 
bare to the very sexton ?’ 

Did he look forward to Moody-and-Sankeyism too ? 

Not only was he too natural, but— it is the same thing in 
theological language—he was too broad. He said, ‘ The Chureh of 
England is the wisest and most enlightened sect of Christians; I 
think so, or I would not belong to it another hour. But is it 
possible for me to believe that every Christian out of the pale of 
that Church will be consigned after this life to the never-ending 
wrath of God? . .. . Foolish arrogant man has said this, but 
God has never said this!’ 

We cease to wonder that Sydney Smith never got a bishopric 
when we read these passages ; just as, fresh from our experiences of 
the past few months, we can understand how folks thought Mr. 
Yorick’s sermons dreadful, misrepresented poor Charles Churchill's 
last words, and forgot Herrick’s beautiful old age in the venial follies 
of his youth. 

MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 
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We are a peculiar family. We like our things odd. I don’t be- 
lieve you could match a plate or teacup there is in the house for love 
or money. Indeed, no two resemble each other. People seem to 
think this strange; I don’t. Mamma’s maiden name was Jones, 
and papa is Dr. Brown, and his mother was a Miss Smith. Surely, as 
extremes meet, we have a right to be a little out of the common. 
Well, we are peculiar, and there’s an end of it; but never did I 
feel so peculiar as I do to-day, always excepting last night. We 
live—I like to make a good beginning, though why I should begin 
at all is more than I can tell, if it isn’t that I feel unsettled, and 
nobody will be talked to—well, we live in a detached villa residence 
somewhere between St. Paul’s and Brighton. That does not seem 
peculiar, does it ? But you haven’t seen our villa. I doubt whether 
there is another such on the outskirts of the metropolis, or anywhere 
else. That was why papa bought it. The things that had to be done 
to the carpets to make them fit were truly heartrending to contem- 
plate. Aunt Jane, who, by the way, is the one commonplace mem- 
ber of our family, shut herself up in her room, a triangular cupboard, 
for two whole days, and had bread-and-milk for her supper. ‘It went 
to her heart,’ she said, ‘ to stand and see it.’ Still we are very com- 
fortable. When we take a walk, we look about us and institute 
minute comparisons between this house and that, note the growing 
taste for eighteenth-century windows and high-pitched roofs, and re- 
turn to gaze fondly on our mad gables and abandoned chimneys, con- 
vinced that papa is quite right, and that it is an immense thing to 
be original, which reflection helps to keep out the draughts and 
cheers one up wonderfully. 

Moreover, until now, we have maintained that our villa boasted 
one special and priceless advantage, namely, complete security against 
the attacks of burglars. Even aunt Jane, who has a silent way of 
clinging tight to her own opinion, as provoking as anything I know 
of, except long division—even aunt Jane gave into this. ‘ Well, 
yes,’ she would say, when papa came to the thieves’ clause in the 
morning thanksgiving—we always count up our blessings at break- 
fast, lest any should give us the slip ; ‘ well, yes, there’s something 
in that, I allow.’ Whereupon mamma would observe that she con- 
sidered there was a very great deal, and trouble me for the salt ina 
tone of voice calculated accurately to define her opinion of persons 
who saw fit to fly in the face of a gracious Providence. Alas the 
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vanity of faith! Woe to thee, felonious miscreant, who by thy— 
But stay, let me be calm ; let me collect myself; let me narrate, 

Last night—yesterday being my seventeenth birthday—we hada 
little musical party ; at least the party was fairly well developed, but 
the music was remarkably petite, as I felt sure it would be, with all 
the world in bed with bronchitis and influenza, and everyhody talking 
in husky whispers, like so many asthmatic conspirators. Besides, 
Captain Thompson could not come for some horrid reason or other, 
and one misses his voice so dreadfully—not him ; dear me, no! 
Well, I can’t say the thing was a success. The way Lillie Downing 
makes up to Mr. Donne is perfectly disgusting. Keally, I quite 
pitied the poor man; and he does not admire her in the least, 
Iam certain. Indeed, there is nothing to admire, that I can see; 
merely two great eyes like damsons, and a big red mouth, and acres 
of arms and shoulders, and much more hair than she knows what to 
do with. Mamma says the Downings are vulgar. I think so too, 
The people gone—Fred Winter had had quite enough champagne, 
I am certain ; what geese men are! imagine us girls making such 
idiots of ourselves—the people gone, we, having eaten up all the 
sandwiches and a box of preserved cherries, repaired to our respec- 
tive bed-chambers, very tired, very yawny, and rather cross, as is the 
way of odd people after too prolonged a spell of their fellow-creatures’ 
society. 

‘Susannah will lock up,’ said papa, somewhere below his second 
stud. 

‘Very well,’ gaped mamma; and the door shut. 

Now I suppose I was too much excited to fall asleep easily, and 
for the last three days I have been puzzling my brains to find out 
how I had better have my new silk made. I don’t care about 
basques, and bustle skirts are my abomination ; anyhow, sleep 1 
could not get. I turned and twisted, and sat up and lay down. 
No; it was no good. At length, however, I dozed off; but through 
my slumbers came noises, strange grating noises, as of flower-pots 
being moved, or a fire being raked out. I took no notice. I knew 
that Susannah did always rake the fire out before she went to bed, 
so I supposed she was performing that apgust ceremony. But before 
long three tremendous bangs at the hall-door fairly woke me up. | 
listened with all my ears. Was the house on fire? A minute, and 
scroop went a window. 

‘ Who’s there ?’ bawled papa. 

Somebody growled something. A policeman, I thought, and 
shook all over. 

Then Susannah opened her door and came running down-stairs. 
Maria would sleep through a railway accident. 

‘What is it ?’ said aunt Jane, coming out of her room, which 
is next to mine. 
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‘0, don’t you trouble, ’m,’ answered Susannah; ‘you go to 
ped. I'll see to it;’ and hurried on. I lay and quaked. Fora 
while all was quite still—so still, that I felt impelled to get up 
and listen; but barely had I reached the door when quite frightful 
sounds besieged my ears—sounds as of people scuffling, mingled 
with screams. 

‘Policeman!’ I yelled. ‘ Policeman—murder—fire!’ Any- 
thing you like to mention. 

Out dashed papa; out dashed aunt Jane. 

‘For goodness’ sake,’ cried mamma, ‘ don’t go down like that; 
you'll be killed to acertainty. Why, you haven’t even got a poker!’ 

I flew to the fireplace. 

‘Here,’ I said, ‘here, papa!’ and thrust out the familiar im- 
plement. 

But he was gone. 

Icaught a glimpse of the tail of aunt Jane’s red-flannel dressing- 
gown as it whisked round the turning. Our staircase is a wonder. 
It seems to have wriggled out of the mind of the architect who de- 
signed this tenement, much as will a worm out of a pea. 

‘What ever is the matter ?? demanded I of mamma, who seemed 
fit to drop. 

‘He’s run through the garden!’ screamed Susannah. ‘O the 
rascal! Policeman !’ 

‘Good gracious !’ gasped mamma. 

Through the hall tore a large and helmeted person in blue, and 
out at the garden-door. Out tore Susannah. Whether aunt Jane 
joined in the chase, I am not sure, but she has got bronchitis. 

‘Spring your rattle!’ roared papa, who seemed to have secreted 
himself, from feelings of modesty possibly, in the pantry. 

The policeman sprung his rattle accordingly, and having done 
so, seemed well satisfied. At all events he speedily came back again. 

‘Have you got him ?’ inquired papa. 

‘ Lor’, no, sir,’ says Susannah (who, I may here mention, is 
our cook); ‘’e’s gone ’arf a mile by this time. Eef this young 
man—’ 

‘My dear woman,’ broke in our guardian of the peace, ‘is there 
no male person in this house, that you must needs go and wilfully 
endanger your precious life ?’ 

‘Lor’, yes,’ replied Susannch; ‘there’s master, ain’t there ?’ 

‘Then,’ said the G.O.T.P., ‘ I consider it was your duty to let 
him come down and see what could be done.’ 

‘Of course, of course,’ said papa, coming out of his retirement, 
and seeming-to knock down a wine-glass. Mamma groaned, and 
clutched my arm dreadfully as she heard the smash. ‘ You presume 
that this man effected an entrance through the kitchen window, 
policeman ?” 
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‘ Presume !’ exclaimed Susannah, who is a West-country woman, 
and as hot as a live coal. ‘I found the rascal ’uddled up be'ind 
the door. ’°E’d opened the window and pinned up the blind, and] 
make no doubt was looking about for a knife just to cut all our 
throats.’ 

‘Very likely,’ said the policeman. ‘There’s some desperate bad 
characters about. Why, only last night as I was—’ 

‘ Hadn’t you better make a thorough search for the wretch? 
here came in aunt Jane. ‘ He may have got into the shed.’ 

‘ What shed, miss?’ inquired the policeman. 

‘ Why, the tool-shed at the end of the garden, to be sure.’ 

Aunt Jane detests being called ‘ miss,’ and can’t ‘ abide a block- 
head.’ 

‘ My dear Jane,’ interposed papa, ‘ how could this good man know 
that ? If you will wait a minute, policeman, I’ll go and get on some 
clothes and come with you.’ 

‘Very good, sir,’ said the policeman ; and up-stairs papa came, 
looking more singular perhaps than ever he did in his life before. 
His appearance, however, being rather picturesque than elegant, I 
will here draw a veil. 

No sooner was he in sight than mamma became hysterical. 

‘O Hotspur,’ cried she, ‘the silver!’ and fell back on my 
shoulder with such weight, that I took up a sitting position on the 
floor. 

‘ Jane,’ called papa, ‘ come and see to these two foolish crea- 
tures. Get up, you donkeys. Why, the fellow’s gone! There's 
nothing to be frightened at now. I and the policeman are going to 
scour the neighbourhood.’ 

‘Help mamma,’ I panted ; ‘ she is dying !’ 

‘Indeed, Jane,’ said mamma, ‘I knew it would come to that, 
sooner or later.’ 

‘Well,’ said aunt Jane, who had just made her appearance, 
‘and what in the world is all this about? Just get up at once, 
Amelia !’ 

‘Mamma’s hysterical,’ I said. ‘Has the man taken anything? 

‘ We don’t know.’ 

‘ But the silver’s safe ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said papa; ‘at least it was five minutes ago.’ 

‘Thank God !’ said my mother, and took a fresh lease of life. 

Much relieved, I summoned courage to get a shawl and a pair of 
slippers, and creep down-stairs. The gas was lit in the passage and 
dining-room. I could hear voices in the kitchen. Afraid of the 
sound of my own feet even, I listened a little to assure myself that 
no new alarm need be apprehended, and this was what I overheard: 

Policeman : ‘ There’s nothing I admire more than spirit any- 
where.’ 
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Susannah: ‘I don’t know much about spirit. I wish I knew 
what was come of that there latch-key. If that’s gone ’twill be a 
pretty job.’ 

Policeman: ‘I suppose, now, you’ve got a fairish place ?’ 

Susannah: ‘ That I ’ave!’ 

Policeman: { But you’re not the only one.’ 

Susannah: ‘ Bless you, no; there’s Maria, she’s the ’ousemaid; 
and Jem, ’e cleans the knives and shoes.’ 

Policeman: ‘I see. Well, you’re a wonderful good-plucked 
u, any’ow. Blowed if I should ’ave cared to do what you did!’ 

Susannah: ‘I daresay not. You didn’t seem in a great ’urry 
to come when I called you. I thought you’d ’ave jumped in at the 
window. You'd ’ave caught ’im then.’ 

‘Policeman : ‘Not I. ’E’s been at this sort of game for the last 
seven years. That’s a nice—’ 

But here an eldritch screech rang through the house. 

It was me! Mouton the cat had taken advantage of my abstrac- 
tion to mount the bannisters, and jump on to my shoulder. The 
shock was terrific. I shook like a jelly. 

‘Bless me,’ cried aunt Jane, ‘ what’s the matter now ?’ 

‘I tell you,’ bawled papa, hurrying down, on vengeance bent, 
‘I won’t have such folly. Go off into the dining-room and shut 
the door, or to bed, which you like ; but—but behave like a rational 
creature, or not another new gown do you have for the next ten 
years ; and now, policeman, to the chase.’ 

‘I do wish,’ said Susannah, as they set off, ‘ that they'd ’ave let 
me go along with ’em. I’m sure I could get over the fences a vast 
deal easier than master, and as for seein’ in the dark—’ 

‘QO no, Susannah,’ I said, ‘ don’t you leave us on any account. 
What a mercy the man didn’t hurt you! Did you try to catch hold 
of him ?’ 

‘Lor’, yes, miss; seized ’is coat and tried to tear a bit out with 
all my might. I’d ’ave clawed ’is face well, if ‘e’d attempted to lay 
a finger on me; but when ’e looked that scared, the coward—well, 
some’ow, I couldn’t mislest ‘im.’ 

‘No, to be sure not,’ said mamma, who had just shivered her- 
self down. ‘It is all for the best. We ought to be very thankful. 
Jane, my dear, I think, if you won’t be shocked, we’ll have a little 
brandy-and-water just to prevent our taking cold.’ 

So Susannah got some hot water and sugar and tumbiers, and 
we all had a ‘ grog,’ which made us feel extremely warm and good- 
tempered and jolly, and the ‘burgeller’ shrank up into mere no- 
thingness, and aunt Jane vowed that she’d buy a revolver to-morrow 
and practise shooting at a mark two hours every morning, and— 
Susannah discovered that she knew the man as well as she knew me. 

‘Why, sir,’ said she, washing her hands, when papa and the 
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policeman had returned to shake their heads and lament the useless. 
ness of their endeavours; they had trampled down goodness knows 
how many cabbages, smashed a cucumber frame, and upset a bee- 
hive—all belonging to our neighbours—to no earthly purpose,— 
‘ Why, sir,’ said Susannah, ‘I’m almost certain ’tis that man who 
used to work at Mason’s, the oil-shop.’ ° 

‘You don’t say so!’ said papa. ‘That man—why, I thought 
he was uncle to the milkboy !’ 

‘So he is, sir,’ said the policeman, shooting a sly glance at the 
brandy-decanter. Aunt Jane immediately got up and put it away 
in the sideboard. I thought that mean. ‘ And that boy, sir, ’s no- 
thing much to speak of. I hear that his master’s very doubtful of 
him. We expect to give him a night’s lodging before iong.’ 

‘ Dear, dear,’ said mamma; ‘ why, it seems that the whole air 
teems with thieves !’ 

‘T shouldn’t much care about the air,’ remarked aunt Jane; ‘it’s 
the earth I’m concerned with.’ 

Whereupon we all felt bound to laugh ; and the policeman, say: 
ing that we should ‘ have some one down’ in the morning, backed out 
into the passage to have a little private conversation with Susannah 
about the man who used to work at Mason’s, the oil-shop, and thence 
into the street. A little while, and we were all in bed again, and 
the house done up as tight as a drum or a sardine-tin. 

To-day, from the first peep of dawn, i.e. 9.30 a.m., when I 
woke, till now, four o’clock in the afternoon, Susannah has been 
‘ giving particulars.’ First came two detectives, ‘ wonderful fine 
men both,’ she tells me, but the one with the Roman nose is most 
to her taste; then the owners of the cabbages and the cucumber 
frame and beehive, the latter a stout little old gentleman in black 
and a shovel-hat, and a tremendous passion. Papa went and had 
it out with him ; and having spluttered and blustered away till they 
were tired, they made it up, and finally set off, arm in arm, to search 
for footsteps. One was found on an ashheap, and immediately 
covered up with a basket, as if it was alive and would run away. 
Since then the bell and knocker have had a stiffish time of it. Jem, 
our boy, was given the first number of Funny Folks, and told to sit 
in the hall on purpose to play porter ; Maria declaring that her 
legs would snap under her if she had much more running. Leta 
man own but a potato, he must needs set off here posthaste to know 
if the thief could have fled over it. When the last ring came—it was 
the thirty-second ; I counted them—I said to aunt Jane, ‘ Whatin 
the world can this man have come about ?’ 

‘ My dear,’ said she, ‘ he is the proud possessor of half a brus- 
sels-sprout.’ 

December 2d.—Nothing is known., Susannah has been cot 
fronted with the man who works at Mason’s. She says he is nota 
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all like what she thought, and not the least like our burglar. The 
Roman-nosed detective calls every two hours, and seldom stays less 
than one. 

December 37rd.—This morning the Roman-nosed one came to 
take Susannah to see a man who was painting a house in Campbell- 
terrace. It occupied three hours. This evening the fish was a 
shapeless wreck, owing to this ornament of his native land having 
come in, just as dinner should have been served, to ascertain the 
precise colour of our burglar’s coat. 

December 4th.—The milkboy has been arrested. We are all 
agog. We feel so certain something will be found out now. 

December 5th.—Nothing has been found out ; but this morning, 
after mamma had ordered dinner, Susannah informed her that she 
should like to leave at Christmas, if she could make it convenient. 

‘Leave!’ said mamma, looking mighty astonished. ‘ Why ?’ 

‘Well, ’m,’ simpered Susannah, ‘ I’m going to be married.’ 

‘Indeed !’ said mamma. ‘ I hope you have made a good choice.’ 

‘I think so, ’m,’ was the smiling answer ; ‘ leastways, so far as 
I can judge.’ 

‘And who is it ?’ inquired my mother. ‘ Not the baker ?’ 

‘Lor’, no, ’m,’ said Susannah, getting quite red. ‘ The baker, 
indeed !’ 

‘Tl tell you, mother,’ said I sagely—I was teaching Mouton 
to beg for a cocoanut-drop by the fire: ‘it’s the Roman-nosed de- 
tective. Now isn’t it, Susannah ?’ 

Susannah smiled. 

So if our burglar did nothing else—a sixpenny-bit and four 
postage stamps was all he got—he has contrived to rob us of our 
cook. E. R. 
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WHEN Mr. Michael Angelo Titmarsh, in the company of Serjeant 
Lankin, is engaged in surveying mankind with extensive view on the 
deck of the Joe Miller, being then outward bound for Antwerp, he 
is disgusted by suddenly discovering that Captain Hicks of the 
Dragoons, his ubiquitous rival in the affections of the blue-eyed 
Miss Fanny Kicklebury, is also on board. ‘ How are they,’ it may 
be remembered, querulously meditates M. A. T., the ‘ they’ being 
the officers in H.M. service generally, ‘always getting leave from 
their regiments? If they are not wanted in this country (as wanted 
they cannot be, for you see them sprawling over the railings in 
Rotten-row all day, and shaking their heels at every ball in town), 
—if they are not wanted in this country, I say, why the deuce are 
they not sent off to India, or to Demerara, or to Sierra Leone, by 
Jove? The farther the better; and I should wish a good unwhole- 
some climate, to try ’em and make ’em hardy.’ So may have 
soliloquised Michael Angelo Titmarsh under the influence of the 
green-eyed monster; but so did not in his heart of hearts think 
William Makepeace Thackeray. J’aime le militaire seems like a 
perpetual refrain, now in an under-current, and now welling to the sur- 
face, in excess of patriotic welcome, throughout the whole of one of 
the masterpieces of him who executed so many masterpieces, through- 
out the whole, I say, of Esmond. One might as well think to write 
of Geneva without mention of Lausanne and Ferney; might as well 
speak of Lausanne and Ferney without thought of Gibbon and Vol- 
taire, as attempt to treat of warriors in London without the image 
of the military habitués of the metropolis in the reign of good Queen 
Anne, what time Europe rang with the fame of Marlborough and 
his campaigns as sketched in the pages of that immortal ‘ history’— 
and history, in truth, Esmond is, if it be the historian’s business to 
express in glowing and lifelike tints the colour of an epoch—rising 
to the mind. 

What time shall we select? Shall it be in that eventful year 
before Blenheim, at which never-to-be-forgotten battle Henry Esmond 
so gloriously distinguished himself; that year when Major-General 
Webbe, who was to win renown at Oudenarde, was lodging i 
Golden-square, priding himself not a little on the fact that he was 
the handsomest man in the army, and firmly persuaded that all the 
women were in love with him, the Hector a la mode de Paris! 
Or shall it be just after the close of the great campaign of 1707- 
1708, when the intrigues of Mr. Harley and Mrs. Masham against 
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her grace of Marlborough once more promise to succeed, when the 
signing of the peace is not far off, and preparations are even now 
being made at Castlewood for the celebration of the majority of the 
young lord, who, please Heaven, will soon return from the wars ? 
Neither of these. The occasion shall be of a much more tranquil 
kind, though the persons in whose company we shall be will be 
not less eminent. 

It is Sunday afternoon, within six months of the day on which 
Blenheim has been fought. The gentlemen of the Queen’s Guard 
are quartered at St. James’s, and in their company dines Dick the 
Scholar, alias Dick the Trooper, now Captain Steele, author of the 
Christian Hero, and soon to gather fresh laurels as the essayist 
of the Tatler and the Spectator. He has not yet married the 
young widow, who is soon to rule him with a rod in pickle—Mrs. 
Sherlock—but he is courting her in Kensington-square, where she 
has a lodging hard by my Lady Castlewood’s. A queer wedded 
life, with its vicissitudes and endearments and tiffs, its irregularities 
and its repentances on the part of the husband, its recriminations 
and its forgivenesses on part of the wife, which waits the pair: 
Dick always ready to crack a bottle overnight and heedless where 
he found himself in the morning, but when he did find himself 
elsewhere than where he should have been, always swift to pen the 
letter of crapulous contrition ; Mrs. Steele resentful and prudish at 
first, but gradually growing acclimatised to the eccentricities of her 
lord and master, and to the state of chronic impecuniosity, fitfully 
relieved by offerings of propitiatory guineas and half-guineas sent to 
‘his darling Prue.’ Who does not know the missives which the 
consort of ‘the Christian hero’ received on an average twice a week ? 
and how well must that poor lady have been able to conjecture what 
was coming, when a note was placed in her hands, and she was told 
that the bearer was waiting to be paid! ‘Mr. Edgecumbe, Ned 
Aske, and Mr. Lumley,’ he writes on one occasion, ‘ have desired 
me to sit an hour with them at the George, in Pall Mall, for which 
I desire your patience till twelve o’clock, and that you will go to 
bed.’ ‘Tf,’ so runs another specimen, ‘ the man who has my shoe- 
maker’s bill calls, let him be answered that I shall call on him as 
Icome home. I stay here in order to get Jonson to discount a 
bill for me, and shall dine with him for that end.’ Here is a third, 
dated Tennis-court Coffee-house, May 5, 1708: ‘I hope I have 
done this day what will be pleasing to you; in the mean time shall 
be this night at a baker’s, one Leg, over against the Devil’s Tavern 
at Charing-cross. . . . If the printer’s boy be at home, send him 
hither; and let Mrs. Todd send by the boy my night-gown, slippers, 
and clean linen.’ ‘I entreat,’ he writes once more, ‘ your pardon 
for not coming home, being invited to supper to Mr. Boyle’s. 
Dear Prue, do not send after me, for I shall be ridiculous.’ Did 
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ever letters bear upon their face a social history more clearly thay 
these ? 

But as yet Captain Steele is a bachelor, a gentleman usher at 
Kensington, but usually to be found at the Guard table at §, 
James’s at dinner, as he is to-night, in company of Lieutenant 
Esmond. The pair are strolling down Jermyn, or as it was then 
spelt Germaine, street, when ‘ Dick all of a sudden leaves his com. 
panion’s arm, and runs after a gentleman near to St. James's 
Church, . . . a fair tall man, in a snuff-coloured suit, with a plain 
sword, very sober, and almost shabby in appearance, at least when 
compared to Captain Steele, who loved to adorn his jolly round 
person with the finest of clothes, and shone in scarlet and gold lace,’ 
What need to tell the sequel? ‘‘‘ This is Captain Esmond, who was 
at Blenheim,”’ says Steele. ‘‘ Lieutenant Esmond,” says the other, 
with a low bow, ‘‘at Mr. Addison’s service.” ‘‘I have heard of you,” 
says Mr. Addison, with a smile; as, indeed, everybody about tom 
had heard that unlucky story about Esmond’s aunt and the Duchess,’ 
Then follows the brief but ever-memorable symposium in Addison’s 
lodgings in the Haymarket. My Lord Halifax has sent him a bottle 
of Burgundy, from which the bibulous Dick hastens to refresh 
himself. On the writing-table is a map of there cent action at 
Hochstadt, and several old gazettes and pamphlets relating to the 
battle. Dick commences to read out the poem, but long before he 
has come to the middle of the manuscript ‘wine and friendship 
have reduced him to a perfectly maudlin state,’ and ‘he is fain to 
go off, insisting on kissing his friend before his departure, and 
reeling away with the periwig over his eyes.’ 

Let us pass over a century, and pause for a moment on the 
warrior in town at the close of that campaign whose hero was not 
Marlborough, but Wellington. The Guards are back in their old 
quarters, and London is in the full swing of the most brilliant sea- 
son which it has known for many a long year. Everywhere there 
have been banquets and balls of welcome to the officers of his 
majesty’s forces, safely returned from foreign service. Hyde Park 
was fashionable then as it is now, and daily was thronged at five 
p.m. from the Corner to Knightsbridge with all that was brilliant 
in the world of London beaudom and dazzling in beauty. The 
dandy’s dress consisted of a blue coat with brass buttons, leather 
breeches and top-boots, and a deep stiff white cravat, over the edge 
of which the eyes could not penetrate to the earth below. ‘The 
great ladies chiefly affect a vis-d-vis in the way of carriage, and 
amongst the queens of fashion and the reigning belles are the 
Duchesses of Rutland, Argyle, Gordon, and Bedford ; Ladies Cowper, 
Foley, Heathcote, Louisa Lambton, Hertford, and Mountjoy. 
Amongst the best-known military men about town are Colonel 
Cooke, commonly called Kangaroo Cooke, private aide-de-camp ani 
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streams, the best officer and at once the strictest and most humane 
disciplinarian of his time, whose non-commissioned officers were so 
perfect, that Captain Gronow tells us in his memoir of him he was 
called upon to educate nearly all the adjutants of the different regi- 
ments of the line ; and Colonel Mackinnon, also of the Guards, so 
accomplished and so acrobatic an athlete, that Grimaldi used to 
protest that ‘the Colonel had only to put on the motley to totally 
eclipse me,’ and so inveterate a practical joker, that on three occa- 
sions his freaks nearly brought him to a court-martial. 

Though the era of clubs was just commencing in 1815, there was 
still a certain prejudice against them among the especial bucks of the 
age. These used to enjoy each other’s society at hotels. The Claren- 
don was the great place for French dinners; indeed it was the only 
place where a genuine French dinner was procurable. Such a meal was 
aluxury, costing as it did seldom less than four guineas. Limmer’s 
was then, as it is now, the resort of noble sportsmen, whether in or 
out of ‘the service.’ For naval officers there was Fadet’s in Oxford- 
street; and for the Church and the Universities, Ibbetson’s in Bond- 
street. Stephen’s, in the same thoroughfare, Captain Gronow has 
told us, ‘ was a fashionable hotel, supported by officers of the army 
and men about town. Ifa stranger asked to dine there, he was stared 
at by the servants, and very solemnly assured that there was no 
table vacant. It was not an uncommon thing to see thirty or forty 
saddle-horses and tilburies waiting outside this hotel.’ The chief 
clubs were White’s, Boodle’s, Brookes’, Wattier’s, the Guards’. 
The Guards’ was started just after the return of the troops from the 
war, and was ‘ conducted upon a military system ; billiards and low 
whist,’ continues Gronow, ‘ were the only games indulged in. The 
dinner was, perhaps, better than at most clubs, and considerably 
cheaper.” The hotel commemorated by Captain Gronow as 
Stephen’s is, I believe, identical with that which has long since 
become Long’s. Instead of the sole military club which the same 
authority names, the Guards’, the fingers of two hands would 
searcely suffice to reckon the joint-stock palaces now erected for the 
comfort and convenience of the sons of Mars. As a people we may 
be wholly set upon a policy of peace, and give our heart and 
soul to the pursuit of money-making ; but there never was a time 
at which the army as a profession was so popular, and its commis- 
sioned officers more numerous. Nor is this popularity unintelligible. 
Regimental discipline is the very best kind of education which any 
young man could have. It is an admirable supplement to school 
or college; it is no mean substitute for either. The civilian 
fathers of the United Kingdom have long since divested themselves 
of the stupid and vulgar superstition that to send a son into the 
army was to expose him toa thousand untold and well-nigh irresisti- 
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ble temptations. The subaltern in a marching regiment will not 
find half the inducements to waste his time and money upon riotous 
living that he will in a fast college at Oxford, or at least that he could 
have done there some ten years ago, whatever may be the case with 
the Oxford of the present day. And there is every reason to belieye 
that the state of things which has improved so much in the army jn 
the course of a couple of decades will continue to improve, and that 
economical excesses one after the other will disappear. Young men 
are now more and more taking to the army as a regular profession, 
and even if they enter it without intending permanently to dedi. 
cate themselves to the career, they cannot help benefiting socially, 
morally, and intellectually by the discipline they will undergo. They 
will be better country gentlemen, better men of business, better 
landlords, better administrators, whatever the department of life in 
which they may be called upon to display their administrative skill. 

There are two periods of the year at which the military element 
in our metropolitan population seems abnormally developed—the 
spring and the autumn. Aldershot, Chatham, Woolwich, and Shoe- 
buryness, these we have always with us. But in September and in 
April we are visited, brief of duration though the visit may be, by 
a contingent of warriors hailing from parts more remote. They 
are indeed birds of passage, but they are ubiquitous. They throng 
the thoroughfares ; they occupy at least half the stalls in every 
theatre in London ; they are the chief patrons of every variety of 
popular entertainment. Just now you may count them by the score 
in Piccadilly and its neighbourhood, and you may recognise them a 
a glance. For the most part they delight in frieze shooting-jackets 
and pot-hats, for they are only passing through London ‘ for the 
birds, don’t you know;’ and the partridges are far away in the tar 
nip-fields of Norfolk, the stubble of the Midlands, or the heay 
ploughed fields of the West. But pot-hats and shooting-jacketsar 
cast aside as soon as the shades of night begin to fall, and the 
Naval and Military Club is crowded with convives of preternatunally 
grave appearance, arrayed in what certain novelists call irreproadh 
able or immaculate dress-clothes, and on theatrical excursions i- 
tent so soon as the coffee has been despatched and the cigarette— 
that crowning device of effeminate affectation—lit. 

For the warrior in London a.p. 1875 has little or nothing d 
the social habits of his professional predecessors on furlough from the 
army of Marlborough, or returned from the great peninsular expe 
dition. He is not a ‘roaring lion.’ Your beau sabreur who swig: 
gers abominably is the exception, not the rule. Your ‘captail, 
who rejoices in extravagant amplitude of wristbands, in di 
studs, and who orders the most costly dinners which the club a 

supply, is nine times out of ten a mere militiaman, and in the ta 
will be found to be a member of some heavy cavalry regiment, pal 
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cipally composed of the sons and heirs of button-makers and dry- 
salters. The militia is a very admirable corps, and quite indispens- 
able for the due protection of the shores of Albion in time of peace 
or war. But there is a class of militia captain which is objec- 
tioable. A little warfare is like a little knowledge, and your 
enthusiastic militiaman is apt to acquire in the course of his annual 
four weeks’ training just that amount of ‘ side’ which a more continu- 
ous apprenticeship would wear off. There are exceptions, and I am 
glad to say that I know many. My animadversions are meant in no 
unfriendly spirit to the officers of our military reserve, and are only 
made because I have often heard cheap sneers levelled at the race of 
captains generally, on the ground of overdone ostentation, not un- 
justified by the special facts which have provoked them, but which 
should be limited in their application to the particular class comprising 
the perpetrators of such bétises. 

In the best novel which Major Whyte-Melville, who has written 
many good novels, ever wrote—I mean Digby Grand—it will be 
recollected that the hero, after countless difficulties, and after he 
has been on one occasion saved from starvation only by the timely 
subsidy of a popular cantatrice, who espies his destitute condition as 
she drives past in her brougham, ultimately arrives at the pleasant 
way of temporal prosperity by the paths of wine-vending. It is 
now twenty years since Digby Grand appeared, and there was then 
something of novelty in the idea of a ci-devant Guardsman vying 
with Messrs. Carbonell or Todheatly in the profession that they have 
made the business of their life. Where is the novelty now? Be- 
tween the top of Arlington-street and the eastern extremity of Jer- 
myn-street how many late officers in crack regiments do you think 
one might count who have recently sold out, and are now making 
their golden guineas at a very pretty pace indeed, owing to the enor- 
mous development of the demand for wine in England? Not less 
than threescore, I promise you. Nor is the alliance between Mars 
and Bacchus the only one which the commercial spirit of the 
times has in these latter days developed. There is no walk in 
commercial life in which the ‘ military’ are unrepresented. Just as 
some of the most distinguished of our modern littérateurs are men 
of war, so is it with the mart, the Stock Exchange, the City, nay 
trade itself generally. To the student of our social history nothing 
can be more interesting, and few things more significant, than this 
interfusion of the two elements in our population, the civil and the 
military. The form of pleasure which warriors in London most 
allect, after sport, is the stage. There is a certain clique of these 
carpet-knights that is never wearied of getting up theatricals and 
giving special performances. And QO, the jealousy which domi- 
nates the bosoms of these amateur actors, the intriguing which 
they will set on foot to keep each other out of favourite parts! Yet 
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though pleasure is the prime aim of these, they are not merely 
butterflies. The occupation may be essentially frivolous, but tha 
occupation once selected they make a business of it, and pursue it 
with tenacious severity. Five years ago the metropolitan existence 
of young Aldershot might be said to centre in the Burlington. 
arcade. Its sympathies and associations extend widely beyond 
that now, and we perceive that the palmy period of the martial 


butterfly has gone by. 
T. H. S. ESCOTT, 
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Tue russet hazels on the bough are hanging ripe and brown, 

The burnish’d chestnuts from their shucks come thickly showering 
down ; 

The ringdove on the beech-mast feeds, the squirrel gambols gay 

Amid the acorn-laden oaks throughout the autumn day. 


From furze to furze the spider weaves her slender silken thread, 
The rain-renewéd meadow-turf with mushrooms white is spread ; 
The partridge from the stubble whirs, the pheasant-sultan’s crow 
Rings shrilly as he proudly struts along the coppice row. 


And scarlet the geranium-beds glow on the smooth green lawn, 
The dahlias glisten with the dews of eve and early dawn ; 
‘Che ivy round the old gray church gives shelter to a band 
Of gathering swallows taking flight toward a sunnier land. 


The yellowing touch of autumn-tide is on each bush and tree ; 
Amid the last sweet summer-blooms regretful hums the bee, 
For soon his plenteous nectar-feasts shall be for this year o’er, 
And he abroad amid the flowers shall venture forth no more. 


Upon the path the autumn leaves are falling thick and sere, 
Decay’s bright tints on all around proclaim the waning year; 
Soon Winter’s touch shall freeze the mere, make bare and black the 
wood : 
Thus pass in turn the seasons four, and each in season good. 
ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 
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HIS SECOND INHERITANCE 


BY FREDERICK TALBOT, AUTHOR OF ‘ LOTTIE’S FORTUNE,’ ‘THE WINNING 
HAZARD,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER VI. THE CHOICE OF DESTINY. 


Harpuy a wink of sleep did Mr. Arthur Wilford get all the night after 
his nephew’s visit. The fact that the estate of Wilfordhurst was 
coming to the hammer, and that he might have to buy it, oppressed 
him like a nightmare. He had no desire to saddle himself with 
the burden of a landed estate—in fact, a great aversion to the pros- 
pect; and yet he felt that he might have to do it. He could not 
bear the thought of the old line of Wilford of Wilfordhurst being 
extinguished in this unpleasant way, for he felt that apart from 
the land that kept it alive the family name would come to nothing. 

Arthur Wilford himself had known little of the life of an English 
country gentleman. He had left home quite young, and settled in 
Spain, where he had connections on his mother’s side, and then in 
the course of time he had realised, in a dignified comfortable way, 
alarge fortune by wine growing and exporting. He had returned 
to his native land after middle age, and had adopted the daughters 
ofa younger brother, who had died in embarrassed circumstances, 
without leaving any provision for their education and maintenance. 
The duty he had then undertaken, at first irksome and troublesome, 
had since proved to him a great source of happiness. His nieces 
had become to him as daughters; their affection and their society 
were the chief solace of his life. 

Thus, as he turned and twisted to and fro the pros and cons of 
the purchase of the Wilfordhurst estate, he began to consider how 
it would affect his nieces. Of course they would be the heiresses ; 
of course they would take rank as such in the society of the neigh- 
bourhood, and be sought after and made much of. A society too, 
solid and respectable, would encompass them. They would proba- 
bly marry well. Then a country life in such a position has its great 


_ advantages to womankind. The society they could command in 


London might be more brilliant and fascinating, but it was not 
nearly so safe. It abounds too much in agreeable young fellows 
who are worth little more than the clothes they stand in. Then 
there is a want of an object and aim in life to people above the 
necessity of troubling themselves about physical wants, and without 
any recognised or inevitable duties to perform. But as the Ladies 
Bountiful of a country village, with many diverse and pleasing re- 


| lationships to people about them, there was an ample scope for the 
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development of those social graces and charities that are the chief 
charm of woman. Arthur Wilford was no enthusiast. He did not 
believe that his nieces would do any real good to the people they 
would experiment upon; he was anxious only that the girls them. 
selves should be happy and content. 

The more he thought of the matter, the more inclined he felt to 
venture upon this great change in his way of life. He was not 
insensible to the increased dignity that would accrue to himself. To 
be Wilford of Wilfordhurst was something quite different from being 
Wilford of Avenue-gardens, a mere unconsidered unit in the great 
sum of London life. Then, again, there was a fine library at Wil- 
fordhurst, a charming comfortable room. London was not far dis- 
tant ; he could have his room in town, and look in at his club, and 
attend his meetings of learned societies, and so on, just when it 
suited him. 

Morning dawned before sleep fell upon his tired eyelids, and 
when he woke, an hour later than his wont, no revelation had come 
to him in his dreams. As he dressed, he determined to consult his 
nieces at once; they were the most interested ; and if their wishes 
were decidedly against the change of life, he would leave the affair 
alone. 

He said nothing about the matter at breakfast-time. Audrey 
was pale and heavy-eyed, and seemed to have passed as unquiet a 
night as her uncle. Mr. Wilford, however, took no notice of her 
ill looks. He fancied that she was grieving for her cousin Westley, 
and he felt annoyed that it should be so. 

Directly after breakfast both the girls were summoned to attend 
Mr. Wilford in the library. They felt that it must be on a matter 
of some importance, and a slight trepidation fell upon them. 

‘It can’t be that somebody has proposed for us both,’ said 
Hester. 

‘ Nonsense,’ said Audrey; ‘it’s nothing ofthat kind. Hetty, will 
you be a good girl and wait for two minutes here, whilst I speak to 
uncle alone? I have something very particular to say to him.’ 

Hester complied rather unwillingly. 

‘Uncle,’ said Audrey, as soon as she entered the library, ‘1 
have come to speak to you for a moment about Westley ; you will 
listen to me patiently, uncle ?’ 

‘I am not the choleric uncle of the play,’ said Mr. Arthur, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

‘But I want you to help him, uncle. Some of this money that 
you mean for us, dear uncle—could you not advance something to 
him to help him out of his difficulties? He is in bad hands, I am 
afraid.’ 

‘In fact, having squandered one fortune, you would help him to 
spend another. No, Audrey, | am determined: not a penny of 
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mine shall he have, directly or indirectly. You understand what 
that involves.’ 

Wilford turned over some papers angrily, and then asked for 
Hester. Audrey called her in, and he made them sit opposite to 
him by the fireplace. 

‘It isn’t often that girls like you,’ he began, ‘ are consulted on 
matters of business; but on this occasion, as you are very much 
interested in the matter, I am going to take your opinion. Wilford- 
hurst, the old estate of our family, is for sale. Shall I buy it, and 
set up as a country gentleman? Think of all it involves, and then 
speak. We'll act after the fashion of courts-martial, and have the 
opinion of the youngest first. What do you say, Hester? Shall 
we give up Avenue-gardens, and go and live at Wilfordhurst ?’ 

‘But what sort of a place is it, uncle? Is there good society 
and a nice house, and plenty going on in the neighbourhood ?’ 

‘There’s a photograph of the house in that green portfolio in 
the drawing-room, Hester; run and get it, and then you will have 
some data to go upon.’ 

Hester ran up-stairs to fetch the photograph. 

‘Now,’ went on Wilford, ‘ what have you to say to the matter, 
Audrey ?’ 

‘I think,’ said Audrey quite solemnly, ‘ that as you will not 
help Westley to keep the estate, it is your duty to take it yourself. 
There are many old tenants and old servants to whom the extinction 
of the family would be a real misfortune. Suppose, for instance, the 
estate got into the hands of some speculator ?’ 

‘O, if you come to old servants,’ said Arthur Wilford, half jest- 
ingly, ‘I think that Martin here should have something to say on the 
matter.’ 

‘But you will take him with you, of course?’ 

‘Will he go, do you think? Great as is his attachment for 
me, the prospect of living in the country will, I fancy, try it severely. 
But seriously, Audrey, you do think I ought to take this thing up?’ 

Audrey nodded her head decisively, but seemed hardly able to 
trust herself to speak. 

Meantime Hester had met with some little difficulty in her search. 
The green portfolio was rather a bewildering receptacle, being de- 
voted to scraps and odds and ends of various epochs. There were 
one or two hideous silhouettes of a youth in a high cap and tassel, 
probably intended for Mr. Arthur himself; a lot of faded caricatures 
of the H. B. period; a mélange of more modern drawings and photo- 
graphs, among which were several of houses and country seats. 
Which of them was Wilfordhurst ? 

At this moment Martin glided gently into the room to see how 
the fire was burning, a solid decorous-looking servitor in a black 
suit and white necktie. 
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‘ Martin,’ cried Hester, ‘tell me which of these is Wilford. 
hurst.’ 

‘ This one, miss,’ said Martin, picking one out quietly ; ‘I hope 
master is not thinking of going there.’ 

‘Why not, Martin ?’ 

‘It’s a bad neighbourhood, miss. It’s for sale, miss, they tell 
me; I hope master don’t think of buying it.’ 

‘It won’t hurt you, Martin, if he does.’ 

‘Never no good come of it, miss. Don’t let him, miss, if you 
can help it.’ 

Hester laughed and ran down-stairs with the photograph. When 
she entered the library she was astonished to see the pale serious 
faces of her uncle and sister. 

‘It seems a very solemn affair this,’ said Hester. ‘Poor Martin 
has got wind of it, and is prophesying all manner of evils. Well, it 
is an ugly place,’ she went on, taking the photograph to the light 
—‘a regular barrack of a place; nothing but doors and windows.’ 

Arthur Wilford was a little nettled. This was the home of his 
childhood, regarded by him as the Baitallah at Mecca by the pious 
Moslem. 

‘It may not be according to modern taste,’ he said ; ‘ it has no 
useless pinnacles or gargoyles about it, but it is a sensible, comfort- 
able house. The great drawing-room on the ground floor is a very 
noble room, and the avenue in front of it is the finest in the county. 
But perhaps it is altered since I knew it.’ 

‘Why should we not go and see the place?’ asked Hester, 
‘ There is to be a sale there soon, is there not ? Let us go over 
there.’ 

‘Yes, I think we must go,’ said Arthur Wilford. ‘It will be 
rather painful, but there are family pictures, and so on, I should 
like to have; and I must renew my recollections of Fordham. 
Get out the county history, Hetty, and read out the notices of the 
parish.’ 

Audrey left the room. It cut her to the quick to hear of poor 
Westley’s affairs being disposed ofin this off-hand way, and yet she 
could see there was no help for it. Hester hunted out the volume, 
and seated herself comfortably in a settee to read out to her 
uncle. 

‘«¢ Fordham, or more properly Great Fordham, is situated upon 
the little river Duff, or Dove, which a little lower down waters the 
manorial seat of the Wilfords. In the time of King Edward the 
Confessor—’’ But we haven’t time to go so far back, have we, 
uncle Arthur? and we don’t care about Doomsday either—that 
seems too far the other way; but listen. ‘‘ It seems that in the 
Conqueror’s time there were twenty-five villains in Fordham.”’ 

Martin had entered with the coal-scuttle during this recital, and 
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looked quite aghast. ‘There are more now, if anythink,’ he said, 
under his breath, as he shook the coals upon the fire. 

‘Get my coat and hat, Martin,’ said Wilford, rising, and smiling 
to himself. ‘I shall walk across to the Temple, and see Framling- 
ham about the matter.’ 

Mr. Framlingham had offices in the Temple—dingy ill-lighted 
rooms looking out upon a dull dreary court. It was a very untidy 
office, crammed with dirty bundles of papers and parchments, and 
fall of dusty rickety old furniture. Framlingham was a cheerful 
dilatory old lawyer, who had a good clientéle of elderly country 
gentlemen, to whom he could chat about their fathers and grand- 
fathers. He was well primed with venerable jokes and time-worn 
stories, some of which were old enough to have become fresh again, 
and capable of amusing the fade minds of the young people of the 
day. 

— to-day Framlingham’s little stories and jokes fell 
rather flat upon the ears of his client, for Arthur Wilford was pre- 
occupied and dull. Framlingham saw this, and assumed a more 
serious tone. ‘Come, my old friend,’ he said, laying his hand 
upon Wilford’s arm, ‘ we’re out of spirits to-day. I think I know 
the reason. Our nephew, eh ?’ 

‘It’s town-talk, I suppose,’ said Arthur Wilford gloomily. 

Framlingham nodded. ‘I knew how it would be,’ he went on, 
‘when he got into Petworth’s hands.’ 

‘ He’s a confounded rascal, eh ?’ 

‘He has not such a bad name,’ said Framlingham. ‘A 
wrecker if you like, but one of the most creditable of the fraternity. 
He looks out for big ships, and breaks them up in a respectable 
manner. He has a beautiful place down in South Huntshire. 
That he got out of the Marquis of Brighton, they say; and next, I 
suppose, he’ll get Wilfordhurst.’ 

Arthur Wilford ground his heel on the floor with a gesture of 
impatience. 

Framlingham looked at him meaningly, and laid his hand once 
more on his arm : 

‘You must buy it, old friend, you must buy it. It’s worth 
more to you than anybody. All the old associations, all the old 
influence, would come to you unimpaired.’ 

‘Anything rather than it should come to that villain Pet- 
worth.’ 

Framlingham’s face brightened involuntarily as he reflected that 
it was an ill wind that blew nobody any good, and that if Arthur 
Wilford bought the Wilfordshire estate there would be a good deal 
of work cut out for him, present and prospective. 

But the gust of passion that had shaken Arthur Wilford soon 
subsided, and left him feeble and undecided. 
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‘I don’t think I'll meddle with it, after all,’ he muttered, shak- 
ing his head. 

‘ Well, we shall see,’ cried Framlingham, shaking his head too, 
‘ we shall see.’ 

A stray ray of sunshine shot in at this moment through the 
dusty window, a great bar of twinkling motes, on which one might 
well have thought to hang a coat or cloak. It lit up the gray 
pallid faces of the lawyer and his client as they sat by the rusty old 
fender in front of the fire. Even that looked old and faded in the 
bright sunlight. 

‘I’m too old, Framlingham ; too old to change.’ 

‘Come, come, old friend, no despondency. Bless me, we have 
some salt of youth left in us yet. By the way, do you know who 
this Petworth really is ?’ 

‘No; I know nothing about him but the name.’ 

‘Well, I heard the whole story the other day—not the full 
details, but the outline of it. It appears that in his youth this 
Petworth was a clerk in a lawyer’s office in the country ; and that, 
being a good-looking fellow with plenty of cheek, he succeeded in 
attracting the attention of a young lady belonging to a good county 
family ; and that matters went so far that the family had to interfere, 
and that Petworth was forced to leave the place. But it seems 
that as soon as he was gone the young lady also was found to be 
missing.’ 

‘Go on,’ said Wilford, whom this narrative seemed to move a 
good deal. 

‘Well, of course there was a great scandal, and search was 
made for the pair ; and it appears that, partly by threats and partly 
by bribes, our friend was induced to resign his claims upon the 
young lady, and that she was eventually restored to the custody of 
her relatives. With the capital acquired in this peculiar way, he 
articled himself to a London solicitor, who was also something of 4 
money-dealer ; and here he made hiniself so useful that he was, after 
a time, taken into partnership, and, on the death of his principal, 
succeeded not only to the whole practice, but also, by marrying the 
widow of his late partner, to his very considerable accumulations. 
Since then Petworth has flourished amazingly, and bids fair to 
become a great man. I shouldn’t wonder, if he acquires Wilford- 
hurst, at hearing he was made a baronet. Sir Robert Petworth, Bart. 
It rings as well as any of them, eh ?’ 

‘We shall see,’ said Arthur Wilford grimly, rising to take his 
leave. ‘ We shall see who will be master of Wilfordhurst ;’ and he 
walked out, looking quite bold and defiant. ‘Sooner than that 
scoundrel shall have the estate I’ll spend my last penny to stop 
him,’ he muttered to himself. 

Arthur Wilford walked briskly along through the sunshiny 
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ring morning. London was in full spate, and everything looked 
gay and brilliant. But by the time he had crossed the Park, and 
come in sight of Avenue-gardens, he felt a little faint and weak, as 
if the ground he stood upon were not very steady; all the bright 
world about him seemed suddenly cold and gray. He conquered 
these feelings by a strong effort, and reached his own doorstep 
safely. 

‘You haven’t been walking both ways, sir, 
reproachfully. 

Wilford nodded. ‘I feel a little giddy, that’s all, Martin.’ He 
sat down on a hall chair, and rested for a moment. Martin hastened 
to get his master a glass of wine, which he drank, and then declared 
himself all right again. ‘It’s the glare ofthe sun, Martin,’ he said. 
Martin shook his head doubtfully. 


, 


cried Martin 


Cuapter VII. 


FROM THE OGRE’S CASTLE. 


Purrix Apsey, the seat of Mr. Petworth, is a comfortable 
modern red-brick house, gothic in its external details, but within 
fitted up with all modern appliances of luxury and taste. It is sur- 
rounded by pleasant grounds that slope down to a swift pellucid 
stream. On a level platform of turf close to the river bank stands 
a gray timeworn fragment of the tower of the old abbey church. A 


few shapeless heaps of stones covered with ivy, ferns, and other 
verdure, mark a portion of the outline of the ancient building. The 
whole of the ruins are embowered in trees and form a sweet seques- 
tered retreat, suitable for the retirement and seclusion of Mr. Pet- 
worth as he smokes his Sunday-afternoon cigar. As for the princes 
and mitred abbots and nobles and dames of high degree who, tra- 
dition says, were buried within the precincts of the abbey, as well 
as the nameless crowds of obscure ecclesiastics, they sleep peacefully 
enough up and down Mr. Petworth’s garden. His asparagus-bed 
covered the site of a tomb of a Saxon monarch, his apple-trees 
struck their top roots into the cisterns of stone that held the bones 
and dust of long-decayed saints. 

The main ornament of Puffin Abbey was not, however, its crum- 
bling stones, or its subterranean reservoirs of old bones, but a very 
charming and attractive young woman, the niece, in fact, of Mr. 
Petworth, hight Olivia Brown. . She was a fine well-grown girl 
of eighteen or so, with dark hair, eyes of a somewhat almond shape 
and with a good deal of eastern softness and allurement about 
them; her nose was straight and well-cut, with a somewhat defiant 
upward tilt, an expression that was heightened by a short upper 
lip, apt to curl derisively at the slightest provocation. The under 
lip matched the eyes again, being full and ripe and attractive. 
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Her mouth, habitually half opened, showed the gleam of strong 
white teeth that seemed adapted for biting the hardest substances, 
Olivia was always well attired in becoming costumes, according to 
the seasons. Her uncle Petworth spared no expense in her embel- 
lishment, for she was the very apple of his eye, and was in full 
possession of the only soft place in his obdurate heart. 

No high-jinks ever went on at Puffin Abbey. If Mr. Petworth 
had rackety sporting friends, they did not show there ; spendthrift 
young noblemen, money-seeking roués were never introduced by 
Petworth within the penetration of his country retreat. Puffin 
Abbey was decorous, but dull. There was not much society in the 
neighbourhood, and what there was fought shy of the abbey. 
Petworth’s reputation was too well established for genteel people 
to ignore his peculiar pursuits, else there was little objectionable 
in Mrs. Petworth, who was a quiet amiable person, rather devout, 
and much given to works of benevolence in the way of blankets, 
coals, and clothing for the poor. “As she was ofa shy retiring 
temperament, she did not regret the comparative seclusion in which 
she was placed. Petworth himself chafed at it sometimes, but then 
he was not often down there for long together, and was too much 
engrossed with his own affairs to feel the want of society very keenly. 

But Olivia often bitterly lamented her isolation, and sighed for 
a more varied and lively existence. One of the chief alleviations of 
her lot was an occasional visit to London to her mother’s house. 
Olivia had been brought up from infancy with her uncle and aunt, 
whom she had been taught to call papa and mamma ; but she had 
not been left in ignorance of her real parentage, and she knew her 
real mother as ‘ Mamma Brown,’ a title shortened by Olivia in her 
early years to Mam Brown, a contraction she still made use of. 
There was no great affection, indeed, between mother and daughter, 
but they were yet very good friends, especially as Olivia was gene- 
rally the means of introducing into the straitened household of Mrs. 
Brown luxuries and comforts she would otherwise have had to forego, 
and as her visits were the occasion of a series of gaieties which were 
as much relished by mother as daughter. 

‘Papa won’t be home this week, Olivia,’ said Mrs. Petworth 
one morning—the very morning so eventful to young Wilford—at 
breakfast, looking up from a letter that she had just opened. 

‘O, I’m sorry for that,’ said Olivia, and yawned involuntarily 
at the thought of a long country Sunday with Mrs. Petworth. ‘0, 
by the way,’ she said, rustling the leaves of a letter under her hand, 
‘I have a letter this morning from Mam Brown. She wants me to 
go and see her. Don’t you think this would be a good oppor- 
tunity now papa is away ?’ 

Mrs. Petworth did not immediately reply. The Petworths 
were rather jealous of Mrs. Brown, and did not encourage any rap- 
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prochement between mother and daughter. But they could not 
put a stop to their intercourse ; and, indeed, Olivia had become so 
much accustomed to having her own way in most matters that 
they would have hardly ventured to thwart her. After Mrs. 
Petworth, then, had glanced over at Olivia and satisfied herself that 
the young lady really meant going, she acquiesced with only the 
most feeble protest. 

‘Yes if you like, Olivia, certainly. I shall feel a little lonely ; 
but go if you wish. But you had better take Simpson with you,’ 
—Simpson being Mrs. Petworth’s maid, also serious in her tend- 
encies,—‘ she will be such a protection.’ 

‘You would be lonely without Simpson, mamma,’ said Olivia, 
‘and I should be supremely bothered with her. Besides, she looks 
down so at everything at Mam Brown’s, that it’s quite painful to 
see the altitude assumed by her nose.’ 

Mrs. Petworth gave in on that point. ‘ But hadn’t I better see 
you safe to Bodley-terrace, Olivia ?’ 

‘O, quite absurd, mamma! Mam Brown will meet me at 
Waterloo, and what is the use of your knocking yourself up ?’ 

As it happened, Mrs. Brown did not meet her daughter at the 
station, not knowing by what train she would come, and indeed 
only coming to a knowledge of her daughter’s visit by a short 
telegram that arrived an hour or so before its sender. Olivia, how- 
ever, was not in the least embarrassed at this, and made the porter 
put her packages into a hansom, driving away with a delightful 
sense of freedom and exhilaration. 

‘I won’t go to Bodley-terrace just yet,’ she said to herself; 
‘Tl have a good look about me first.’ She was considerate enough 
to drive to Petworth’s office in the first place, but Mr. Petworth 
was out. Jobling did not know whether he would be back that 
night or not. As often as not, he slept at his club. 

‘Jobling, I want to leave my luggage here; and, Jobling, if you 
are not very busy, could you take it for me to Bodley-terrace ?’ 

Jobling said he could; he had already, as it happened, to take 
somebody else’s baggage to the same place. But he said nothing 
about this, looking forward to a legitimate profit in the way of double 
cab-fares. 

Olivia sat down at Mr. Petworth’s desk and wrote a little note 
to him : 


‘Dear Papa,—Here I am in town, come to see Mam Brown 
and to enjoy myself. Please send me a nice little cheque to make 
ducks and drakes with. I have only five pounds left of what you 
gave me ever so long ago. Please make Jobling get us theatre 
tickets—two stalls for every night from Monday to Friday—for the 
most amusing things going. Jobling will know. I am going to 
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Madame Pomponi’s to order some new things, and I shall send her 
to you for a cheque, as she has not had one for a very long time; 
and don’t make faces over the figures. I sha’n’t ask you to come and 
see me, as I know you hate Bodley-terrace ; but if you are a good bo 
I will go home with you the next Saturday after this, and shall look 
out for you by the five train. So no more from your 

‘ Ourvt.’ 


Having finished her letter, Olivia drove off to her milliner’s, and 
then, with a wry face, to the dentist’s. ‘Il faut souffrir pour étre 
belle,’ she said to herself. But the cheerful old gentleman who had 
the superintendence of her teeth had no heroic operations to propose 
this time. A touch with a file and a little good advice were all she 
had to endure ; and with a happy mind she went off to Mudie’s, to 
remonstrate with the manager of the country department for sending 
her so few new novels. Finally she directed her chariot-wheels to- 
wards Bodley-terrace, not along the back streets, but right dow 
sparkling Piccadilly. 

It was now high season in London: the sun shining brightly, 
the trees in the parks in their fullest green, Piccadilly crowded with 
carriages, everything bright, joyous, charming, especially so to one 
just passing from the calm and seclusion of the country. Not the 
least charming item of the scene, to the eyes of disinterested ob- 
servers, was the bright brown face of Olivia herself, her eyes full of 
fire, her features glowing with animation and pleasure. Loungers 
from the Park, high-stepping youths walking to their clubs, grand 
impassible gentlemen on tall horses, clerks hieing homewards from 
banks and public offices, wicked-looking whiskered men in mail- 
phaetons,—Olivia had her toll of admiration from all these. Nor 
was she altogether unconscious ofthe tribute; for, without any em- 
barrassing sense of individual adoration, a sort of general impression 
of being in full accord with all the brightness and magnificence of 
the scene brought to her heart a pleasant half-intoxicating elation. 

By and by the cab turned out of Knightsbridge, and the scene 
assuined a quieter aspect. There were carriages still and shops of 
some pretension, but the former were of the quiet domestic order, 
whilst the shops were of the more useful family-repository kind of 
trade. For this was Bodley-street, a sober decorous thoroughfare 
that divides the chosen land of aristocracy from the plebeian world 
roundabout. Bodley-terrace is quite at the foot of this street, and 
a few hundred yards away from the aristocratic purlieus. The cab- 
man did not know it, and Olivia was obliged to point out the way, 
and the man, inwardly surprised that so distinguished-looking 8 
young lady should be bound for such a dingy-looking place, drew up 
at the door of number eight. 

The houses of Bodley-terrace are tall and of a dull red brick, quite 
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honeycombed and eaten away at the corners. The woodwork about 
them has an equally dingy hue. It is to be supposed that the houses 
receive a coat of paint sometimes, but if so it soon wears off or is 
overpowered by the dirt beneath, and they resume their usual dusky 
appearance. As yet the terrace is a residential one, and its in- 
habitants are of the decayed and dowagered order, who find their 
houses too large for them and put up cards with ‘ Apartments’ in 
their windows, and let their rooms fitfully and intermittently. But 
there are not wanting signs of a change. A photographer has estab- 
lished a great case of his portraits outside the area-railings of number 
ten, a German manufacturer of pianoforte-strings has established 
himself at number one, and a French blanchisseuse has, it is said, 
made an offer for number two, which has been empty some time, with 
a view of converting it into a general clear-starching, crimping, and 
ironing establishment. If this comes to pass, of course farewell to 
the respectability of Bodley-terrace. 

The bell at number eight is not a certain tinkler. It rings down 
below in some back regions, whence the sound of it cannot reach the 
upper earth; the wire is elastic and not tightly stretched; conse- 
quently the visitor is never quite sure whether he has succeeded in 
making himself heard. Olivia was quite aware of this peculiarity in 
the visitors’-bell, and therefore availed herself of the area-bell, the 
machinery of which was more simple and in better order. 

A slatternly-looking maid appeared in the space below, looked 
up, recognised Olivia with an expansive smile, and disappearing 
again, after a little delay opened the front door. At the same mo- 
ment Mrs. Brown appeared in the doorway of the parlour that 
opened out of the passage and folded her daughter in her arms— 
or rather in the old faded Paisley shawl that Mrs. Brown was 
accustomed to wear in the house, and that did duty from early 
morning till bedtime at night, and which thus performed the func- 
tions of a morning wrapper, a midday frileuse, and an evening 
opera-cloak. That shawl and a threadbare black camlet skirt formed 
a convenient whole of slothful costume that made its wearer independ- 
ent of changing fashions and almost indifferent to the charges of 
the laundress. 

Mrs. Brown’s kiss was warmer than usual, and slightly flavoured 
with sherry; for, after her trying but successful campaign of the 
morning, she had given herself a little treat, and had hanselled her 
five-pound note at the neighbouring wine-merchant’s. 

‘Come in, my dear, and warm yourself, and have a glass of 
wine. Your room will be ready by and by, dear; but Jane hasn’t 
had time to look to it yet. We have another guest in the house’ 
—this in a tone of extreme mystery. 

Mrs. Brown, indeed, was nothing unless mysterious. Her whole 
life was a mystery, which she wrapped up in the most tantalising 
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veils of illusion. Who was Brown? people asked. Nobody knew, 
except, perhaps, the widow Brown, and her revelations were mog 
perplexing and contradicting. At one time she would give you ip. 
distinctly to understand that Brown was a man of large | estate, and 
had kept a pack of hounds, and ruined himself by horseracing. In ap. 
other mood, Brown would be held up to reprobation as a heartless 
adventurer, who had squandered his wife’s fortune and left her to he 
present state of comparative indigence. Then again Brown would 
be quoted as an example of high-minded chivalrous disinterestedness, 
or a little later, as a warning to trusting women to put no faith jp 
the sons of men. It would have been hard to say what was Mr, 
Brown’s settled belief on the subject. In her secluded monotonons 
life, as she sat brooding over the fire from morn to night, she had, 
perhaps, framed for herself a history little resembling the bare out- 
ward facts of her existence, which varied continually in colour with 
the changing hues of her immediate feelings—a history more real 
for her than the faded blotted memories that were the sole relies of 
a sad reality. 

‘We were talking of you only just now,’ went on Mrs. Brown, 
putting her finger to her lip. 

‘Of me ?’ said Olivia. ‘And with whom, pray ?’ 

‘With him. O, my dear, he’s so handsome and so unhappy’ 

‘Who is he, then—your friend? Has he taken the drawing-room 
floor ?’ asked Olivia. 

‘Hush!’ said Mrs. Brown; ‘don’t you hear him now?— 
listen.’ 

‘I hear some one poking the fire overhead; then he is a new 
lodger. I’m very glad, Mam Brown, and I hope he'll pay you— 
this one.’ 

‘ He’s pacing the floor now. Hark!’ said Mrs. Brown impres- 
sively. ‘ You'll hear him groan directly. 

In fact Mrs. Brown was so taken up with her new lodger that 
she could talk of nothing else. Olivia grew rather tired of the sub- 
ject, especially as she could extract no coherent account of him from 
the excited Mrs. Brown. At the same time her curiosity was 
aroused by her mother’s pointed descriptions of the young man, who 
was handsome, aristocratic, miserable. 

Presently the bell rang from above, and Mrs. Brown started ex- 
citedly to her feet. ‘ Jane can’t go,’ she cried ; ‘ she’s cleaning the 
kitchen-stove—what is to be done? Another moment may be to 
late. I feel sure I heard the click of pistols just now.’ 

‘Pooh!’ said Olivia. ‘ The poor fellow wants something to eat, 
I daresay; and I am sure Ido. Look here, Mam Brown, I wil 
slip on one of Jane’s aprons and make believe to be the servant, and 
go and see what he wants, and then I’ll see about boiling the kettle 
Why did you have the stove done just at tea-time ?’ 
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‘My dear, Jane wished to do it, as there was company. Well, do 
go, my dear, and see what the young man wants. It will be such 
a relief to one’s mind to know that he is safe; and if you find him 
holding a pistol to his head, throw yourself upon him and scream.’ 

‘Indeed I shall run away as fast as I can if I see any pistols 
about,’ said Olivia, and descended into the kitchen. 

‘0, miss!’ cried Jane, rising from her knees and extending 
her apron as if to shield the half polished-grate from her view. ‘I 
was so in hopes I should finish it before you came down.’ 

‘Never mind the polish, Jane,’ cried Olivia, shivering, ‘ but 
put some fire in and boil the kettle. Now give me one of your 
clean aprons and that little tray.’ 

Olivia, made up as one of the prettiest maid-servants imaginable, 
knocked at the drawing-room door, and heard a musical masculine 
yiee exclaim, ‘ Come in.’ 


Cuapter VIII. 


NOT WITHOUT CONSOLATION. 


Wuen he left Petworth’s office a ruined man, young Westley Wil- 
ford desired nothing but to shrink altogether from the light of day, 
and bury himself and his troubles out of sight. Some people might 
have been tempted to throw themselves into the river, but Westley 
had too healthy a mind long to turn his thoughts that way. He was 


in despair to-day, but he had a secret conviction that he would come 
out of the shadow presently. Misfortune for him was a new ac- 
quaintance, and he had not yet thoroughly realised its persistent 
nature, and the small chance of shaking off a companion who, like 
the old man of the sea, sits all the tighter and firmer the more 
tired his bearer becomes of the burden. 

In the frame of mind in which he then was, however, the thought 
of a retreat, where he would be altogether unknown and where his 
eyes would not come in contact with a single familiar object, was 
grateful to him. He could not, he told himself, become acquainted 
with his altered circumstances too soon. He first made a meal at 
a small tavern near St. James’s Park, where he had to stand against 
a pewter counter, and wield his knife and fork as well as he could 
for the elbows that environed him. But the meat was good, the 
potatoes hot and mealy, the stout creamy and consoling, he had 
sundry coppers in change out of eighteenpence, there was nobody 
to fee, and he went on his way marvelling to himself at the small 
teturn a man gets for the money he expends on pomps and vanities. 

It is not a long walk from Westminster to Bodley-terrace, and 
Westley reached the dpor of number eight before its mistress had 
returned. The maid admitted him, however, and showed him into 
the drawing-room, and presently Mrs. Brown came back and has- 
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tened to assure him that she would be very glad to receive him; ag 
an inmate, and would spare no pains to make him comfortable, 
There was a tender kind of interest in her voice, and she was gy. 
dently disposed to be communicative and sympathetic ; but Westley 
objected strongly to unburden himself to a gushing landlady, and, 
getting rid of her as quickly as he could, disposed himself in gp 
easy-chair by the fire for a spell of brooding and reflection. 

The more he thought, the more hopeless was the complexion his 
affairs assumed. The only resource he could build upon was a kind 
of claim to the good offices of Petworth; just as a ruined gamble 
may sometimes obtain a charitable dole from the hell where all his 
money has been sunk. And then he went on to think of Audrey— 
that fair young girl who seemed all that man could desire in a wife, 
warm yet prudent, loving and more thoughtful for her lover than 
herself. She was lost to him altogether. Her future was depend. 
ent on her uncle, and it would be the height of cowardice in him to 
endeavour to retain an attachment that might blight all her life to 
come. And yet he longed to put himself right with her ifhe could, 
to show her that he was not the mere reprobate and spendthrift that 
some people thought him. He determined at last to write her a 
farewell letter. His tormenting thoughts were quieted at the pros- 
pect of opening his true mind to the girl he loved. He paced 
and down for a while, bringing his ideas to a focus. Then he re. 
membered that his writing-materials were with his other baggage, 
and he rang the bell to ask if his things had arrived. But no one 
attended to the summons, and looking about him he saw that ther 
were writing-materials in a small letter-case upon the ‘table, and 
helping himself to what he wanted he began to write. 

‘My dear Audrey. No, that was too cold; for once he would 
call her ‘ My darling.’ 

He had written thus much when there came a knock at the door, 
and with instinctive precaution Westley put the blotting-paper over 
his note and called out, ‘ Come in.’ 

He did not look up from the table; it was the untidy maid- 
servant no doubt. 

‘I think you rang, sir ?’ said a clear musical voice, at which 
he started, and raising his eyes beheld a very pretty young womal, 
who, notwithstanding her white apron, the tray in her hand, andher 
demure carriage, did not look altogether like a maid-of-all-work. 
Westley rose to his feet instinctively, his eyes fixed upon his visitor 
with undisguised admiration. Olivia cast down hers, a little em- 
barrassed. 

‘I certainly rang,’ said Westley, ‘ but it was only to ask abott 
my luggage, to know if it-had arrived. Don’t trouble yourself 
ask. I have helped myself to writing-materials, which were all ! 
wanted.’ 
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‘But you are surely going to take some refreshment. It is six 
o’clock—would you not like some tea ?’ 

‘0, no, I won’t trouble you,’ said Westley. 

‘Perhaps you are going out to dinner, sir ?’ 

‘No; I’ve had something to eat, and I don’t think I shall want 
anything more.’ 

Mrs. Brown’s curiosity was too powerful within her to permit 
her to remain tranquil whilst this interview was going on. She had 
been listening at the foot of the stairs, had gradually ascended as 
far as the drawing-room floor, and now stood at the door and inter- 
posed in the discussion : 

‘0, Mr. Wilford, we can’t allow you to injure yourself with fast- 
ing and starvation ; but perhaps you would prefer a little cheerful 
society to moping here by yourself. If you will condescend to join 
us—my daughter and me—at our humble meal, it will be ready in 
half an hour.’ 

‘Ah, this is your daughter,’ said Westley, bowing politely ; ‘I 
shall be delighted to make her acquaintance. Yes, I shall be glad 
to avail myself of your invitation.’ 

Olivia retired, rather vexed at the turn things had taken. Mrs. 
Brown held her ground, and indeed advanced into the middle of the 
room, rubbing her hands. 

‘My daughter, you see, has only just arrived. She has been 
staying with relations in the country—highly distinguished people 
—beautiful country seat—every luxury you can imagine—a great 
change, indeed, to my humble home. But after all, Mr. Wilford, 
when you feel here’—laying her hand upon her heart—‘ that you 
have acted in an honourable disinterested way, poverty is quite en- 
durable.’ 

‘No doubt,’ said Wilford ; ‘ but at this moment I have a letter 
to write: in half an hour, then, I will join you at tea.’ 

‘A tantét, then,’ said Mrs. Brown, waving her hand gracefully, 
and retiring. 

‘O Mam,’ said Olivia, as Mrs. Brown made her appearance in 
her own sitting-room, ‘ why did you ask the young man to join us? 
It is throwing ourselves at his head.’ 

‘Nothing of the kind,’ replied Mrs. Brown with dignity ; ‘I am 
only too glad of the opportunity of showing him some little at- 
tention.’ 

Westley tried to resume the thread of his ideas, and to take up 
his farewell letter to Audrey. But he was no longer in the mood. 
The fervid impulses that had moved him just now had died away. 
Whilst he sat with the paper before him, vainly trying to bring to 
mind all the things he ought to say, the prominent idea in his mind 
was the image of the young girl he had just seen. That he should 
see her again in half an hour’s time, that he should spend the whole 
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evening with her, these were considerations that engrossed his whi, 
attention. Past and future might shift for themselves for a whik. 
the present moment, that had become all of a sudden quite radixy 
for him, should engross all his thoughts. 

Westley soon made himself quite at home in Mrs. Brown’s py. 
lour. He helped Olivia to cut bread and butter; he codperated i 
the toasting of the sally-lunn; he gratified Mrs. Brown by som 
lively stories, in which there figured a countess or two and a youy 
duke—stories that so impressed that lady, that for a whole hog 
she forbore any allusion to her friend Lady Blacklock, otherwise he 
trump conversational card. He watched Olivia with a good deal ¢ 
interest. There was a kind of mystery about her which excita 
his curiosity. She was very superior to her mother in educatim, 
manners, everything ; and she did not resemble her in any one point, 
Then her manner to Mrs. Brown, although pleasant and friendly, 
was not filial; and there was a kind of deference on the part of the 
mother that did not seem altogether natural. 

‘ Ah,’ said Mrs. Brown, when Olivia was absent from the room 
for a few moments, ‘humble as are my means, Olivia, there is 
no doubt, will be a prize worth winning. The relations with 
whom she has been staying are enormously rich. Olivia is th 
apple of their eyes; they have no near relations but us. Thex 
considerations lead me to sacrifice my own feelings for the goal 
of the child.’ 

‘ That’s very thoughtful of you, I’m sure,’ said Westley. ‘Sh 
is a charming girl, and worthy of any good fortune that may com 
to her.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Brown significantly, ‘and she would bes 
fortune to any one lucky enough to win her.’ 

In the course of the evening Jobling arrived in a cab with th 
united baggage of young Westley and Olivia. It was all piled 
the hall together, and the cabman, who was slightly and goo 
naturedly in liquor, demanded an extra ‘tip’ on the oor of its 
evidently being a wedding job. 

Mrs. Brown said it was quite ominous, and that she felt certail 
that as they had come together—these boxes and things—thy 
would leave together, and that there would be a wedding in th 
house before long. But she confided these matters only to Jatt, 
the maid-of-all-work, and did not venture to repeat them befor 
Olivia, who had a way of putting down her mother and trampling 
on her that made Mrs. Brown careful of what she said befor 
her. Jobling brought this much news: his master had gone ot 
of town, and would not be back for a week, and nothing was tok 
sent on to him but telegrams. 

‘That is a nuisance for me,’ said Olivia, when she heard oft 
‘I sha’n’t get my cheque now till he comes back, and all the theatt 
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tickets. Well, I must write to mamma for money, and she is so 
§ . 

eT his was said as Olivia was preparing herself for bed, Mrs. 
Brown having come into her room to say good-night and enjoy a 
little further gossip. 

‘I can lend you a pound or two to go on with, dear,’ said 
Mrs. Brown, with all the pride of unaccustomed wealth; ‘so don’t 
worry about that ; and, Olivia, what do you think of dear Westley ? 
Is he not a noble fellow ?’ 

‘He is not bad in himself,’ said Olivia calmly, her mouth full 
of hair-pins; ‘but what a pity he has made away with all his 
money.’ 

‘Ah, you young people are so mercenary,’ said Mrs. Brown, 
witha sigh. ‘IfI were a young girl with a fortune, there would 
be nothing I should like better than to devote myself to dear West- 
ley, and make up to him what he has lost.’ 

‘Why don’t you make him a proposal, Mam? You could 
offer him a comfortable home, and he could look after your lodgers 
and see they did not cheat you so shamefully.’ 

Mrs. Brown aimed a slap at her daughter’s shoulders, which 
that young lady evaded, laughing. Then she shook her head, sighed, 
and bade good-night. 

Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether Olivia did not see in her 
visions that night, or perhaps in her first morning dream ere she 
awoke, some faint image of the handsome and unlucky young 
gentleman, spendthrift as he might be. 


Cuapter VIII. 
GOING, GOING, GONE ! 


THE ‘announcement ofa general sale at Wilfordhurst created, as 
was natural, a considerable excitement in the neighbourhood. What- 
ever might have been the origin of the Wilfords, to what particular 
stratum of the landed aristocracy they might be assigned, whether 
among the regular stratified series of wool, iron, cotton, shoddy, 
coal, and general plunder, or to the interpenetrating Plutonic veins 
of law or war, does not matter much. At all events, they had 
lived long enough at Wilfordhurst to be looked upon as belonging 
to the settled institutions of the country. To have been Master of 
the Pitchcroft Hounds, and to have had your portrait painted by the 
President of the Royal Academy, in a scarlet coat surrounded by a 
forest of wagging tails—why, if it comes to a pedigree you don’t 
want to go beyond such a gentleman as that, and such had been the 
old Squire, the father of Westley. 

And now that the treasures of the big house were revealed— 
now that Jack and Tom might tread those sacred corridors once 
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the subject of an almost religious awe, and at the price of a shilli 
catalogue swagger about the drawing-rooms, lounge in the settees, 
criticise the pictures, clatter up and down the staircases, turn over 
the feather-beds, and admire their own fresh-coloured faces in the 
mirrors,—Jack and Tom, and all the country side, concentrated 
themselves in dog-cart, chaise, wagonette, sociable, and sulky, upon 
the courts and halls of Wilfordhurst. Notwithstanding the general 
and poignant regret felt for the déchéance of the Wilford family, 
everybody was very jolly over it. Each vehicle carried, in addition 
to its load of merry countryfolk, a well-furnished basket or hamper, 
and stone jars and even casks of strong ale were passing continu- 
ally between the big house and the Star at Great Fordham. Brown, 
indeed, fully alive to the chances of traffic, had out his cricketing 
marquee, to set it up in the park, and did a roaring trade in refresh- 
ments, and his own yard was crammed with vehicles, and his bar 
with thirsty noisy customers from early morn till eve. 

Then, too, there set in a stream of visitors from the station 
—dusty seedy-looking men and hard-faced husky women of the 
type you may see about any auction-room in London; dealers, too, 
of sallow eager aspect, ready to put a price on anything, from a 
Chelsea cup to a reputed Titian. All this last division were of very 
little advantage to the town and trade of Fordham. They brought 
their own refreshments in various receptacles, from greasy news- 
papers, cotton handkerchiefs, and black bottles, to silver sandwich- 
boxes and natty flasks of the same genuine hall-marked metal. 

Mr. Arthur Wilford had made up his mind to attend this sale— 
not the whole affair, which was to last five days, but the principal 
day, when the plate, pictures, articles of vertu, and family heir- 
looms were to be sold. This, by common consent, was marked out 
as the aristocratic day. All the best people of the neighbourhood 
were then expected to attend, and form a sort of golden nucleus to 
the rude nebulous mass of vulgar buyers. He ordered his nieces to 
accompany him. Audrey would gladly have stayed at home, but as 
her uncle relied upon her help, he being somewhat short-sighted and 
very helpless in scenes of bustle and confusion, she made a sacrifice 
of her own feelings, and consented to go. It would be a trial to her 
to see the home that had been Westley’s, and which might eventu- 
ally have been hers, thus broken up, and all the world making meny 
over his misfortunes. But Audrey had made up her mind as to her 
course, and held to it with consistent firmness. All that she and 
her sister had in the world, or could depend upon for the future, was 
at her uncle’s disposal. There was no reasonable prospect of 
Westley ever being able to retrieve his position. Gratitude, and 
an affection almost filial, prompted her to resolve to devote het 
future life to the care of her uncle’s declining years. This and the 
care of her younger sister, whom she hoped to see ere long the 
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object of some attachment more propitious than her own, offered her 
aims and objects in life which, if they did not satisfy her secret 
hopes and aspirations, were still honourable and pleasing enough. 

Several days before the sale Audrey received a letter from 
Westley. It was not the one he had made a brief beginning of on 
the night he first saw Olivia, but a more elaborate and colder docu- 
ment, intended rather to justify his own conduct than to touch her 
heart or win her compassion. Audrey, however, did not open the 
letter. She took it to her uncle, telling him that she should much 
like to read and consider it, but that she would be guided by his 
wishes. 

‘Then my wish is,’ cried Arthur Wilford, ‘ that the letter be 
sent back unopened. You think, Audrey, that Westley is breaking 
his heart about you, and expiating his sins in sackcloth and ashes. 
It is in the ashes of burnt cigars then—in the sackcloth of the 
scene-painter. I don’t speak to hurt your feelings, Audrey, but to 
open your eyes, and show you what manner of man this is you have 
made a hero of. Well, what think you of his being seen, only a day 
or two ago, dining sumptuously at Richmond, his companion a very 
handsome girl, whose acquaintance he can hardly have made in any 
honest way? ‘That I have the testimony of an eye-witness for.’ 

The eye-witness had, by the way, overlooked the presence of 
Mrs. Brown, the mother of the handsome young woman. But the 
fact of the dinner at Richmond was undeniable. Still there was 
nothing in it but a proof of Westley’s good-nature, and also, per- 
haps, of his rashness. But he was bored above bearing by his 
seclusion, and Mrs. Brown was the original author of the pro- 
ject. 

Still Audrey was too just to condemn Westley unheard. 

‘We have no right to call him to account,’ she said to her 
uncle. ‘I don’t see why he should not dine at Richmond if he 
likes; and I know how ill-natured men are in telling tales of their 
friends. However, I will send his letter back as you wish it; and 
perhaps it is best.’ 

Audrey put a sorrowful little note into the packet : 


‘Dear Westley,—My uncle thinks I had better not read your 
letter, and so I return it to you unopened. Don’t be hurt, be- 
cause, if circumstances were different, I should like to hear from 
you very, very much. But we had better put out of our minds all 
thought of what can never be. ETHELDREDA.’ 


However kindly the thing may be put, the sight of an unopened 
letter returned from its recipient is not likely to conciliate the self- 
love of the sender. Westley was angry, indignant, hardly read the 
note, which he tore into a thousand fragments, and bestowed on 
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Audrey sundry epithets, such as prude, cold-hearted, Miss Prudenee: 
and that evening he took Olivia to the opera, still under the convoy 
of Mam Brown. 

This, however, was the last opportunity that Westley had of 
acquitting himself thus indiscreetly. It so happened that a friend 
of Petworth’s, who was acquainted with the persons both of Westley 
and Olivia, was present in the stalls, and he was so struck by the 
incongruity of their association under existing circumstances that he 
lost no time in telegraphing to Petworth, and asking him if it was 
with his knowledge that his daughter—known only to this person as 
Petworth’s daughter—was present at public entertainments with 
Westley Wilford. The message brought Petworth at once back to 
town, and he forthwith presented himself at No. 8 Bodley-terrace, 
Mrs. Brown received in private a very strong setting-down, but he 
said nothing to Olivia, except to bid her pack up her things and 
accompany him immediately. Olivia complied with a very bad 
grace, but Petworth took up his position on the parlour hearth-rug, 
and holding Mrs. Brown in a sort of honourable captivity, would not 
stir therefrom till all Olivia’s effects had been brought down and 
placed in readiness in the hall. 

Petworth said very little to his adopted daughter till after they 
reached his chambers in Victoria-street. When he had established 
Olivia in a comfortable arm-chair by the fire, had opened his letters, 
and mastered their contents— 

‘Ah! he said, taking one little billet out of the heap and 
spreading it out before him, ‘I see you had the grace to announce 
your arrival in town—um, um! Well, Olivia, I don’t object to your 
enjoying yourself; but I must say I don’t think Mrs. Brown is cut 
out to be the chaperon of a young lady like you. She was senti- 
mental and flighty as a girl, and she seems to get worse as she gets 
older. But never mind about that.’ 

‘O, but I do mind,’ said Olivia, who was evidently a little 
ruffled in temper; ‘she is my mother, please remember !’ 

‘ My dear Olivia,’ said Petworth, ‘ left to your mother’s care, you 
would probably at this moment have been a kitchen drudge in a third- 
rate lodging-house. Judge whether you owe more to her than youdo 
to us, who have spared neither pains nor cost to make you an ele- 
gant accomplished girl. But my objection is not to Mrs. Brows, 
but the sort of people you are likely to meet at her house—bankrupt 
captains and broken-down young gamesters, like the youth she has 
there now.’ 

‘As for that, I have never met any one there till this time—t 
very nice gentlemanly fellow.’ 

‘ With whom you went to the opera ?’ 

‘Yes, with Mam Brown: there was no harm in that.’ 

Petworth shrugged his shoulders. ‘I don’t think I’d do thst 
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sort of thing again. It gets you talked about. But never mind 
that. Did you go anywhere else with him ?’ 

‘To Richmond,—for a row on the river, and so on,—still with 
the Mam, of course.’ 

‘Of course ; well, did you pay the young man’s expenses ?’ 

‘How absurd! why you know how short of money I was.’ 

‘Then he paid yours, I suppose ?’ 

‘0, how do I know who paid?’ said Olivia contemptuously. 
‘Somebody paid, I suppose. Possibly Mam Brown.’ 

‘Pish !’ said Petworth; ‘never mind that. Do you know that 
this young fellow is ruined, root and branch; and that he owes me 
a lot of money, which I shall never get ?’ 

‘ All the better,’ said Olivia ; ‘ then I need feel no sense of obli- 
gation if he has been at any expense for me: you can score it off 
the account, you know.’ 

Petworth looked at Olivia for a moment as if he would like to 
box her ears; then his face cleared, and he smiled benignly. 

‘Olivia, my dear,’ he said, ‘I believe you have attained the true 
aristocratic insouciance. It is a charming gift for a rich man’s child, 
although I doubt whether it would be appreciated in a third-class 
lodging-house. But never mind that. Olivia, I believe that you 
have talent and courage. Well, listen to me, and judge of the 
future that I have marked out for you. After that you can, if you 
please, return to Bodley-terrace, to Mrs. Brown and her bankrupt 
lodger.’ 

‘Papa,’ said Olivia, rising, and walking up to Petworth’s desk 
she laid her hand affectionately on his shoulder, ‘I know that I 
owe everything to you, and I feel your great kindness in all respects. 
Don’t think, because I was a little cross at your taking me away so 
suddenly, that I was undutiful to you. But, then, Mam Brown is 
my mother, and I owe her something surely.’ 

‘You were put out to nurse, Olivia, when you were a fortnight 
old; from that time till we adopted you I don’t think your mother 
saw you more than once a quarter. Anything she may have 
expended on your early maintenance—and we had eighteen months’ 
arrears to pay when we took you away from your nurse—anything 
thus expended has been repaid her over and over again. She is 
the author of your being indeed, Olivia,’ said Petworth, rubbing his 
hands and smiling sardonically ; ‘ but she has disposed of the copy- 
pant, my dear, and, like most authors, was only too glad of an offer 
or it.’ 

Olivia went back to her seat without a word, and, sitting down 
by the fire, shaded her eyes with her hands and rocked herself gently 
toand fro. Petworth watched her keenly, but not unkindly. 

‘My dear,’ he said at last, ‘I don’t wish to disenchant you 
with life ; I only want to show you its ultimate bases. I have drawn 
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one picture for you, now let me try my hand at another. Wha 
would you say, Olivia, to being the mistress of a fine ancestral 
estate—one of the real aristocracy of the country; your husband, 
we'll say, a Member of Parliament, or perhaps in the House of Lords 
—one of the Government, out or in; you the centre of your own 
coterie, with noblemen and statesmen quarrelling for your smiles? 
What do you think of that, Livy—eh ?’ 

‘I did not know that you had such a fertile imagination, papa,’ 
said Olivia coldly, without turning her eyes in his direction. 

‘ Imagination—pish! I know how many beans make five, and 
that is worth all the imagination in the world,—eh? With you 
father lord of the manor of Wilfordhurst—a baronet, too, perhaps— 
Gad! I’ve got claims on the Government, in black and white too, my 
dear,—and with you, Olivia, doing the honours of a first-rate country 
mansion !’ 

‘What are you going to do with Mrs. Petworth then ?’ asked 
Olivia. 

‘Bibles and blankets,’ said Petworth ; ‘ give her these, she’s 
content. You shall be the real lady of the manor, Livy ; and we'll 
fill our new house with tip-top people. There, Olivia, brighten up 
your face and trust to your old dad to look after your welfare. 
Come, you shall go with me to-morrow and look at the place I think 
of buying.’ 

‘Then you haven’t actually bought it ?’ 

‘As near as possible. I am to have an answer to-morrow. 
But I don’t doubt how it will be.’ 

‘Is it with young Wilford that you are bargaining, papa ?’ 

‘Pooh! the matter’s out of his hands long ago. Bradshaw, the 
banker of Fordham, has mortgages to the extent of eighty thousand 
pounds. He has taken possession, and naturally he is anxious to get 
back his money. Well, I have eighty thousand pounds at my com- 
mand; you see the advantage now of having five shillings in your 
pocket, eh? I offer our friend Bradshaw to step into his shoes. 
Now mind you, Livy, I’m putting great confidence in you in telling 
you all this. Well, our respectable old banker gives me an answer 
to-morrow; my eighty thousand is ready—the banker covels 
money badly—unless something very cross turns up, the estate is 
mine.’ 

‘But not your very own,’ said Olivia; ‘even then you will only 
be the mortgagee, like Bradshaw.’ 

‘Trust me for that,’ said Petworth. ‘ I have got mortgage bonds 
in that sale, signed by our young friend, to the tune of fifty thou 
sand pounds.’ 

‘O papa, does he owe you so much as that ?’ 

‘Pooh! never mind that,’ said Petworth; ‘I don’t suppose I 
could get five hundred pounds upon them if I went into the market; 
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but they are worth all the money to me, because, as I told you, I 
know how many beans make five.’ 

Petworth laughed, jingled his keys, locked up his safe, and put 
his hat on his head. ‘ Come, Olivia,’ he said, ‘I'll give myself a 
holiday to run about town with you. I’ve secured rooms for us at 
Long’s Hotel, and to-night we’ll have a box at the Lyceum, and 
see what Irving can do in Hamlet. To-morrow we'll go down 
and look at our new estate. There’s a sale going on at the house, 
and you shall have carte blanche to buy what you like.’ 

‘Ah, you are a good old man after all,’ said Olivia, giving him 
a kiss. 

CHAPTER X. 
A SUDDEN CALL, 


‘Here’s the banker’s carriage come to meet us,’ said Petworth, 
as the train stopped at Fordham Station. ‘Upon my soul that’s 
thoughtful of Bradshaw!’ 

There was a considerable crowd at the station that morning, for 
the sale at Wilfordhurst brought a good many people down from 
London. The railway ’bus was crowded from roof to steps, all the 
regular flies that plied from the station were taken up, and the few 
irregular vehicles that appeared only at times of steeplechases, 
flower-shows, confirmations, or other occasions of local excitement, 
had been seized upon ere the train had well stopped. Petworth was 
therefore pleased to find a vehicle in readiness for him, and was 
dragging Olivia through the press towards it, when he saw an 
elderly gentlemen with two young ladies on his arm make for the 
carriage door and enter the vehicle, respectfully saluted by the ser- 
vants in attendance. 

‘* Hi!’ cried Petworth to the footman, poking at him with his 
stick in his excitement ; ‘ you John Thomas, is not Mr. Bradshaw’s 
carriage here for me—for Mr. Petworth ?’ 

‘No, it ain’t,’ said John Thomas sulkily, wiping off from his 
sleeve the impression of the ferule of Petworth’s stick. ‘ We don’t 
know no such party ;’ and he climbed up to the coach-box, the car- 
riage rolling luxuriously away. 

‘ That’s strange,’ said Petworth, a little disconcerted. ‘ Station- 
master,’ he cried, seizing that official by the arm, ‘who is that 
just gone off in Bradshaw’s carriage ?’ 

‘Mr. Arthur Wilford and his daughters or nieces: they say he’s 
going to buy the estate, sir.’ 

‘The deuce!’ said Petworth between his teeth. ‘ Well, come 
along, Olivia, we must walk—it isn’t far; I’ve got to meet the 
banker at the White Hart, and I’ll give that rascally servant some- 
thing to remember me by.’ 

They trudged along a rather muddy road some half a mile to 
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Fordham. Petworth had previously secured a private room at the 
White Hart, and Ludwick, his legal adviser, was waiting there to 
receive him. But no banker. Instead of Mr. Bradshaw in person, 
there was a note from him, addressed to Petworth, which he broke 
eagerly open. He frowned and turned a little pale with anger ag he 
read it. Then he flung it over to Ludwick. 

‘ All off, eh ?’ said the latter laconically, after having perused 
the note carefully. ‘ Well, I fancied as much from what I heard 
this morning.’ 

‘What did you hear ?—O, you may speak out, Ludwick—this 
is my daughter Olivia.’ 

‘Well, I heard,’ said Ludwick, making an awkward inclination 
of the head towards Olivia, who on her part took not the slightest 
notice of him,—‘ I heard that an uncle of the party had come for- 
ward and offered to buy the estate right out.’ 

‘ Yes, but the money—the money !’ said Petworth. ‘ The banker 
wants the ready, and here it is waiting for him; this other fellow 
can’t pay down eighty thousand.’ 

‘ They’ve squared that amongst ’em,’ said Ludwick. ‘A noble 
lord came forward, they say, with fifty thousand, and paid it into the 
bank—on purpose—on purpose—’ 

‘ Well, what ?’ cried Petworth angrily, ‘ what ?’ 

‘To keep Mr. Petworth out of the county, they said,’ replied 
Ludwick, with a quiet smile. 

Petworth ground out an intricate but not distinctly audible 
oath, and paced the room up and down in violent heat and im- 
patience. 

‘Well,’ he cried at last, buttoning up his overcoat and setting 
his hat firmly down on his head, ‘ they’ve stolen a march on me. 
Never mind that ; my turn will come next, eh? Livy, we'll go on 
to the sale now.’ 

Meantime the reception of the Wilfords was, as we have seen, 
and as was no doubt perfectly natural, of a much more cordial nature. 
Mrs. Bradshaw had met them in the state carriage, and they were 
taken to the bank-house, where an elegant collation awaited them, 
and profuse hospitality. Then, whilst Arthur Wilford and the 
banker went into business matters with the lawyers, Mrs. Brai- 
shaw drove the girls over to Wilfordhurst, where their uncle was to 
join them when his business was finished. 

The day was rather damp and chilly, and the wind howled 
drearily through the wide-open doors and adown the desecrated cor- 
ridors of Wilfordhurst. 

‘Ah,’ said Audrey, shuddering as she crossed the threshold, ‘1 
don’t think I shall like this place, it is so gloomy.’ She thought 
regretfully of the snug warm London house with its bright gay out 
look, whilst this was like a mausoleum of many chambers. 
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‘But it is a noble house,’ said Mrs. Bradshaw reproachfully ; 
‘you will see it under very different auspices by and by. Ofcourse 
everything looks dismal at the time of a sale. Come this way, my 
dears ; there is a little room here looking over the lawn where they 
have put a fire and made things comfortable, and it is reserved ex- 
dusively for ‘‘ the quality.’’’ 

This was the chamber known as that of the old Squire—the one 
where the picture hung of the scarlet-coated squire and the dogs 
with stiff elevated tails. Here indeed they found a select gathering 
of the neighbouring aristocracy: Lord and Lady Bagshot, Sir John 
Plummet and the six Miss Plummets, and several others. Lord 
Bagshot had stationed a policeman at the door to keep off all in- 
traders ; and here they were, sitting over a good warm fire discussing 
the affairs of the neighbourhood. A few ofthe younger members of 
the ring came in and went out at intervals, keeping the rest aw 
courant with the progress of the sale. 

Mrs. Bradshaw procured for her charges a seat in the charmed 
circle, and whisperingly introduced them to Lady Bagshot as the 
nieces of Mr. Arthur Wilford, the purchaser of the estate, and its 
future heiresses. Lady Bagshot received them very graciously. 

‘So glad, my dears,’ she said, ‘ that we are to be neighbours, 
and such a nice arrangement. We were afraid that we were to 
have new people here—a sporting lawyer, of all misfortunes in the 
world ; but happily your papa—your uncle is it, dears ?—has come 
forward to save us.’ 

Then the conversation became general, and everybody agreed 
that it was an excellent thing for the county that the old family 
were still to remain established at Wilfordhurst. 

‘As for poor Westley,’ Sir John remarked, ‘ we shall never 
hear of him again. People do say, though, that this money-lending 
fellow means to marry him to his daughter—deuced handsome girl, 
too, they say; keep him, I suppose, as a sort of decoy duck.’ 

Everybody laughed at this except poor Audrey, who turned 
quite white, and was collecting all her energies for some vindication 
of Westley, when the attention of every one was diverted by the 
sounds of an altercation outside. 

‘Not come in here!’ said a voice pitched in a high key of in- 
dignation; ‘and pray why not? Reserved for the gentlefolks, in- 
deed! Aren’t we as good gentlefolks as any of them? Come along, 
— follow me. I should like to know who’s most the master 
ere.’ 

Next moment Mr. Petworth appeared in the room, with Olivia 
on his arm. 

‘I should like to know,’ he asked indignantly, ‘ who has taken 
upon himself to place a policeman at the door here to keep people 
out? Iam the execution creditor.’ 
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‘Ah,’ said Lord Bagshot, surveying Mr. Petworth calmly, 
‘you are the execution creditor. I should have thought somethj 
of the kind. We had this room set apart just for ourselves, you 
know, and J placed Jenkins at the door to preserve us from jp. 
trusion. However, as our little plan has failed, we'll leave you in 
possession of all your rights. Lady Bagshot, will you come along, 
please ?’ 

Every one followed Lord Bagshot’s lead, and filed out of the 
room, except the banker’s wife, however, who, being only a banker's 
wife, did not feel herself entitled to give herself airs with a ma 
who was worth so much money; with her, of course, remained the 
Wilford girls. 

‘Come to the fire, Olivia; come and warm your toes,’ cried 
Petworth, placing an easy-chair by the fire. 

Olivia was quite dazed and frightened at the scene that had 
just passed, and sat down shaking like a leaf. Audrey made room 
for her by her side, and looked at her with some little compassion 
and a good deal of interest. 

‘Lord Bagshot is a very hasty man,’ said Mrs. Bradshaw, in 
a sort of apologetic manner. ‘He is often very rude out of mere 
thoughtlessness ; but no one regrets it more than he afterwards.’ 

‘I don’t value your Lord Bagshot a pinch of snuff, ma'am; 
said Petworth angrily; ‘a fellow whose acceptance I would not 
take for fifty pounds; a set of beggarly upstarts.’ 

‘Papa, don’t talk like that,’ said Olivia, shivering. ‘If people 
don’t like our company, why should they stay in it?’ But here all 
of a sudden her composure gave way, and she burst into a flood of 
tears. 

‘ What’s the matter with the girl now,’ cried Petworth, angry 
still, ‘ breaking down before the enemy ?’ 

Mrs. Bradshaw kindly produced her smelling-salts, but Olivis 
waved her away. 

‘I will run and get her a glass of water,’ said Audrey, rising, 
‘if you will tell me where I shall look for the housekeeper, Mrs. 
Bradshaw.’ 

‘Nothing of the kind,’ said Olivia, who had now recovered 
herself a little. ‘I don’t want anything, but to be left alone.’ 

‘Ah, are you here ?’ cried a voice in the doorway—the weak but 
cheerful voice of Arthur Wilford. ‘ Well, I have done the deed; 1 
have signed the contract. Ah,’ he cried, sinking his voice as he 
saw Petworth, ‘I did not notice that there was anybody else here. 
Come along, ladies, please. There is a lot of old porcelain just 
coming on that I want your advice upon.’ 

Then Petworth and Olivia were left in possession of the field, 8 
barren honour which afforded neither of them much satisfaction. 
The excitement of the day, and the new and agitating co 
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siderations attending the momentous step he had taken, proved in 
the end rather over-much for Mr. Arthur Wilford’s strength. He 
looked very gray and feeble as he stepped out of the banker’s 
carriage at the station on his way home. He had declined several 
pressing invitations to dine and spend the night at Fordham; for 
he was anxious to find himself once more under his own roof. Now 
that he had taken the decisive step and committed himself to the 
urchase of Wilfordhurst, he seemed full of anxiety and worry. 
‘Telegraph to Framlingham,’ he said to Audrey as they waited for 
the train. ‘Tell him to come up to Avenue-gardens to-night 
without fail, to dine and talk business. Send one telegram to the 
office and one to the house; and if Framlingham should be away 
his clerk is to come.’ 

He seemed easier in his mind when this was done, and dozed 
off by the fire in the waiting-room. But when he awoke at the 
coming up of the train he was a little confused and incoherent, and 
could hardly tell where he was. Comfortably settled again in a 
corner seat, he went off to sleep again, and nothing occurred to 
rouse him till they reached the arrival platform in London, where 
Audrey took his arm to awaken him. The arm she took yielded to 
her touch, and then dropped lifelessly down. A sudden awe seized 
possession of her. His head had fallen forward; his eyes were 
glazed. At the moment when the collector put his head in at the 
window and demanded the tickets, Audrey gave a loud cry of 
alam. Her uncle was dead. 


CuHapter XI. 
FAITHFUL SERVICE. 


‘THis is a very sad visitation that has come upon you, my 
dear young ladies,’ said Mr. Framlingham, in his most soothing 
tones. ‘ But we have the satisfaction of reflecting that our 
departed friend was fully prepared—all his affairs in excellent 
order, and every disposition made that prudence could prompt. I 
don’t know really what he should want with me this particular 
evening: some trifling rearrangement, I suppose. However, I am 
glad that I am here, if only to assure you, my dear young ladies, of 
my sympathy and grief for my respected old client; as well as to 
put your minds at ease as to the future, which I break no con- 
fidence in saying you will find abundantly provided for.’ 

His speech ended, Mr. Framlingham took his leave of the 
sorrow-stricken girls and went down-stairs to dinner. Dinner had 
been prepared—Framlingham had abandoned all other chances of 
dinner to come to Avenue-gardens—and there was no reason why 
the dinner should not be eaten. Martin, indeed, insisted on it; 
his master would haye had it so, he knew, if he could speak. 
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Martin waited behind Framlingham’s chair with a white grieve 
face, but spared no pains to make the solitary guest comfortable, 

‘Yes, a glass of the old and dry after the soup, Martip, 
Thank you,’ said Framlingham. ‘Ah, Martin, I wish our oj 
friend could join me! He’s ina better world, no doubt, Martin, by 
this time. But I think he’ll regret the old and dry, eh, Martin? 

‘ Ah, sir,’ said Martin, ‘I think if he could have had a glass 
of that wine, sir, at the moment when life was just on the Wing, 
sir, as you might say—’ 

‘Very likely, Martin, very likely,’ said Framlingham. ‘Yes, 
it will be a great loss to you, Martin, after all these years. Why, 
you were with Mr. Arthur in Spain, were you not ?’ 

‘I was, sir.’ 

‘Ah, there are some nice girls out there, Martin—charming 
donnas, eh ?’ asked Framlingham, with the nearest approach toa 
wink that was decorous under the circumstances. 

‘It’s generally considered so, sir,’ replied Martin cautiously. 
‘For my part, sir, I don’t pretend to be a judge.’ 

‘I wonder your master did not find a wife out there. He 
wasn’t insensible to the fair sex, I should say, eh, Martin ?” 

‘O, I think Mr. Arthur had his affairs de cure, sir,’ said the 
butler. ‘ Champagne, sir ?’ 

‘No, chablis, Martin. Ah, you think that, eh? Well, it is 
very well for the young ladies up-stairs that nothing more came 
of it.’ 

‘The young ladies will be left very well off, sir, I expect? 
asked Martin cautiously, removing the fish and offering to the guest 
a dish of cutlets. 

‘ What’s the roast, Martin; gigdt, eh? Well, I know our poor 
old friend’s mutton of old; ah, that he was here to share it! Yes, 
Martin, some gigot.’ 

‘ And the young ladies, sir?’ asked Martin again, as he brought 
an appetising slice of roast mutton to the lawyer. ‘They are left 
well off, sir ?’ 

‘No doubt of that, Martin—not a doubt.’ 

‘Glad to hear it, sir. I was afraid master was going off about 
that stupid estate, sir, and that the young ladies might suffer for it.’ 

‘Well, as things have turned out, it’s very well that went 0 
farther. The young ladies will be much better off with the money 
than the land; and now there’s an end of all the Wilfords, Martin.’ 

‘ All but Mr. Westley, sir.’ 
‘Ah, I don’t count him; he doesn’t weigh for anything with 
‘ He do with Miss Wilford, sir ?’ said Martin significantly. 
The lawyer nodded his head and frowned. 
‘It’s no use saying anything about that: all that’s disposed of, 
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Martin. I have it from the best authority. What have you got 
there, Martin; no game, surely ?’ 

‘Nice young guinea-fowls, sir.’ 

‘As good as pheasants every bit, Martin; and I'll take a glass 
of burgundy with that, Martin.’ 

‘And a bottle of port with your cheese, sir? You like that ’51 
port of ours, sir.’ 

‘So I do, Martin; a nice clean wine, and no mistake. Yes, I 
think, after the shock and so on, and the grief and all that, a few 
glasses of that port will really do me good.’ 

The butler wheeled Mr. Framlingham’s arm-chair to the fire, placed 
a little round table handy to his elbow, opened a bottle of the famous 
port, and then withdrew to his own little closet, where he, too, en- 
deavoured to avert the consequences of the shock to his nerves from 
the late catastrophe by a few glasses of the old and dry and the 
perusal of the Times. 

After a while Martin put down the Times, and began softly to 
polish his wine-glasses, thinking a little about the qualities of his 
deceased master and a good deal of his own future prospects. 
Martin was tired of service. He had saved some money, and was 
looking forward to spending the rest of his days in retirement. But 
mach would depend upon his late master’s will. Was there a decent 
legacy for him? He had burned to approach the subject whilst he 
was waiting upon Mr. Framlingham at dinner, but his sense of pro- 
prety had restrained him. Now, however, that the lawyer had been 
duly warmed by his port, perhaps he would be more communicative. 
Martin determined that he would go and see if the fire were burning 
well, or if the decanters needed replenishing. 

He found the lawyer leaning back in his arm-chair in a profound 
slumber. He had, before he slept, had some thoughts of business. 
He had opened his black bag and taken out some papers, one of 
which, spread open before him, he had apparently been studying 
when the slumberous spirit of the hour had overcome him. Martin 
peered over the shoulder of the sleeping man and read the heading 
of it. Yes, it was the very document of so much importance to him, 
his master’s will. How anxiously he strained his eyes and his in- 
telligence in deciphering that side of the sheet that lay exposed! But 
he could make nothing of it. Then he keenly scrutinised the law- 
yer’s face, still calm and impassive in sleep. He might venture to 
tum it over. Of course legacies to humble individuals such as he 
would come at the very end. If he began at the signatures, and 
looked out for all the names that occurred, he could hardly fail to find 
his own if it were really there. 

Ah, joyful sight, there it was, reposing in its own particular para- 
graph like a jewel in its special casket, with an ‘also’ before it in 
big rotund letters : 
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‘ Also, I give and bequeath to my faithful servant John Martin 
his heirs and assigns, the sum of one thousand pounds, as a recom. 
pense and acknowledgment for his past faithful services.’ 

Martin put down the paper and wiped his eyes with the napkin 
he carried under his arm. ‘The dear kind master,’ he said; ‘J 
never knew the worth of him till now.’ In his emotion he upset a 
wine-glass, which fell upon the floor and broke with a loud crash. 
Framlingham awoke with a start. 

‘ What, old friend !’ he cried—‘O!’ And then he came to the 
knowledge of where he was, gathered his papers together, and re- 
placed them in the black bag. ‘Egad, I thought for the moment, 
Martin, that the poor deceased was sitting there just opposite to me. 
Well, I must go, Martin. I must find my way to Bloomsbury. It’s 
a fine night, and I'll walk.’ 

‘I shall get you a carriage, sir,’ said Martin resolutely ; ‘ master 
would have insisted on it. No, sir, you sha’n’t stir without. The 
stables are close by, and it will be ready in five minutes.’ 

Martin had his own way, and rode outside on the box to the 
lawyer’s residence in Bloomsbury. 

‘Bless me, I’d no idea of this,’ said Framlingham, as Martin 
opened the door for him. He was quite touched with this devotion, 
and felt in his pocket for a douceur. 

‘No, sir, no,’ said Martin, waving it aside with new-born dignity. 
‘ Everything is settled for, sir. You've got the black bag quite safe ? 
That's right, sir.’ 

Martin’s assiduities did not cease till he had seen the door close 
upon Mr. Framlingham and his black bag. It was so highly im- 
portant that nothing untoward should happen to that interesting 
receptacle. 


Carrer XII. 


MORE HEADS THAN ONE, 


TE few words let fall by Mr. Arthur Wilford in the old Squire's 
chamber at Wilfordhurst had shown distinctly to Mr. Petworth 
the causes that had led to his own discomfiture. Not only was he 
mortified at seeing the estate, on the possession of which he had 
set his mind, slip through his fingers, but he was also enraged at 
the prospect of being a heavy loser by the transaction. He had 
taken up young Wilford at a time when his affairs seemed desperate, 
and he had advanced him hard cash long after everybody else had 
shut their money-bags against him. Of course, for all these des- 
perate loans he had received nominal securities to the amount of 
five or six times the actual sum advanced. But the securities 
seemed so much waste paper or parchment to any one who knew the 
real state of the case, as they were mortgage bonds on an estate 
already mortgaged to its full value. 
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But Petworth had studied law with the single-minded purpose 
of turning all its eccentricities to his own advantage. He had made 
inquiries into the position of the estate, and found that it was worth, 
in round numbers, about a hundred and twenty thousand pounds ; 
that Bradshaw, the banker of Fordham, had a first mortgage upon 
it for eighty thousand ; whilst there were second, third, and fourth 
mortgages to the extent of another forty thousand. Petworth had 
proposed to himself to step into the place of the Fordham banker, 
whom he had private reasons to know was rather embarrassed by 
this lock-up of capital, and paying him off his eighty thousand 
pounds, to enter into all his rights; for as mortgagee in possession 
he would, according to a facetious rule of English law that it would 
take the humorous invention of a Blackstone to explain, be entitled 
to rank all the other mortgages that he held against the estate; 
whilst the unfortunate people who had advanced their money on the 
second and intervening mortgages would be left out in the cold. 

This fine scheme had been entirely spoilt by the prompt action 
of Mr. Arthur Wilford, and the assistance that Bradshaw had 
received at the critical moment. Petworth, in his rage, could have 
seized Wilford by the beard and dragged him round and round the 
walls of Wilfordhurst ; but he smothered his anger, and confined 
himself to closely dogging his footsteps, and taking care that nothing 
he took a fancy to bid for should be knocked down to him. 

Arthur Wilford had seemed unconscious of this polite attention 
on the part of Petworth; but he had noticed it, nevertheless, and 
it had added to the worries of the day. Petworth, with his niece, 
had returned to London by the same train as Wilford, and the 
bustle and stir attending the discovery of the sudden death of the 
latter had attracted his attention, and he was not long in ascertain- 
ing the cause. The news struck him with more concern than one 
might have anticipated. He was growing elderly himself, and the 
event came to him perhaps as a warning—an ugly memento mori in 
the midst of all his schemes. He was very thoughtful during the 
drive home to the hotel where they were staying. He sat silent 
and absorbed by the fire for half an hour, so that Olivia fancied 
that he was vexed with her breakdown that day. He had not said 
a word to her of what had happened to Wilford—there was no use 
in troubling a young girl with such things. 

About seven—an hour before dinner-time—he went out, leaving 
Olivia to her own devices. 

‘Perhaps I shall bring some one back to dinner with me,’ he 
said, as he stood with the half-opened door in his hand. 

‘ All right, papa,’ said Olivia. ‘I'll tell the people here; but I 
am very tired, and shall perhaps have a cup of tea and go to bed.’ 


‘I would advise you to sit up for your dinner,’ said Petworth 
significantly. 
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But Olivia thought only of some of Petworth’s business friends, 
and did not look forward to the visit with any particular zest, 

Petworth drove straight to Bodley-terrace. Mrs. Brown tren. 
bled at the sound of his voice. But he was very affable and conde. 
scending, took a seat by her fire, and began to rally her upon her 
late dissipated career and present look of woe. 

‘And our young lodger,’ he went on, ‘ how does he get on? jg 
he amusing himself as usual about town ?’ 

‘O dear no, Robert,’ replied Mrs. Brown ; ‘ he has hardly stirred 
out of the house the last two days; poor fellow, he is so cast down, 
He has been waiting for his dinner ever since six o'clock.’ 

‘And it’s now nearly eight,’ said Petworth, looking at his 
watch. ‘ Well, you take it pretty coolly, I must say.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Mrs. Brown, with a sigh, ‘ adversity has taught me 
that, or else I think I never could have patience with Jane. Mr, 
Wilford gave her half-a-crown this morning, and that set her off.’ 

‘Ran away, eh?’ said Petworth. 

‘O dear no—set-to working. ‘‘I never could take all that 
money, ma’am,” she said, ‘‘ without doing something for it;” and 
she set to work to clean out the coal-cellar, and hasn’t finished yet, 
with everything else at a standstill.’ 

‘ Extraordinary young person—too much zeal, eh?’ said Petworth. 
‘Well, as it happens, I shall most likely take Mr. Wilford to dine 
with me. Just let him know I’m here. No, never mind ringing 
the bell for the young woman in the coal-cellar. Trot up yourself 
and announce me.’ 

Wilford was sitting by a small smouldering fire in a very dolefal 
mood, the victim to profound ennui and depression. Anything to 
break the current of the dull stream of gloomy thoughts that flowed 
through his mind—anything was welcome, even a visit from Pet- 
worth, with its disagreeable statistical accompaniments. But Pet- 
worth to-night was in quite a jovial mood, and said not a word 
about figures. 

‘Why, you're getting quite hipped and dull here, my dear 
fellow: this won’t do. Dress yourself, and come and dine with me. 
Everything’s ready, and I told my daughter that I would bring you 
if I could.’ 

Westley consented after a little demur, and went into his room 
to dress, leaving open the communicating door between the rooms 
that he might continue his conversation with Petworth. 

‘I’ve been down there to-day, Wilford,’ said Petworth—‘ down 
to Fordham, you know.’ 

‘Well, and what was going on?’ replied Westley, in a tom 
meant to be indifferent. 

‘The usual thing at a sale. By the way, your uncle has 
bought the property.’ 
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‘0, I’m glad of that,’ said Westley, with a sigh of mortification. 

‘But at a ridiculous price—a hundred and twenty thousand. 
Not enough to pay off the first half-dozen mortgages. And as for 
me, sir, I’m left out in the cold altogether.’ 

‘But how did that happen? A hundred and twenty thousand ! 
Why, it’s ridiculous.’ 

‘0, it was all arranged between the banker—he had a power 
of sale, you know—and your uncle and Lord Bagshot—you know 
Bagshot, of course ?” 

‘A conceited penguin—yes.’ 

‘And his son, the Honourable Windlesham ?’ 

‘Charles Windlesham, an arrogant puppy—yes.’ 

‘Well, he’s the pivot of the arrangement. Bagshot’s property 
runs in a line with yours—with your uncle’s, I mean—and Win- 
dlesham is to marry the niece. You know her, of course—the eldest 
one ?” 

‘ Ah, that’s nonsense,’ said Westley decidedly. ‘ She wouldn't 
look at him.’ 

‘You wouldn’t say that if you had seen them together to-day. 
A more decided case of smite I never witnessed. They were hardly 
apart for a moment; she looking up into his face with that tender 
confiding glance that makes, egad, an old fellow like me feel quite 
mellow-hearted to see it.’ 

Westley muttered something strong in the way of an expletive, 
and presently appeared in evening dress, with a rough Ulster coat 
thrown over him, looking pale and determined. 

‘I’ve a great mind to go and see my uncle Arthur to-night, and 
tell him that it is a swindle, his buying the estate at that price.’ 

‘Don’t do that,’ said Petworth, ‘sleep over it. There, come 
along, you'll feel more charitable after dinner. By the way, do you 
want any more money ?’ 

‘My dear fellow,’ said Westley, ‘ an insolvent pauper like me, 
how can I borrow more money from you ?’ 

‘Pshaw!’ cried Petworth, ‘I never looked upon it as a mere 
business transaction, Westley, I assure you. I felt an interest in 
you, and would have liked to have pulled you through if I could. 
And even now, perhaps, Astyonax may give us a lift. At all events, 
: won’t leave you in the lurch as long as I have a shot in the 
ocker.’ 

Westley was quite overcome at Petworth’s generosity. It was 
in such strong contrast to the behaviour of his own relations, who 
had only made a market out of his troubles. There was some 
sterling worth, surely, about this man. 

‘T’ve a little surprise in store for you,’ said Petworth, as they 
Were spinning along in a cab towards the hotel. ‘ My daughter, 
whom you will meet to-night, you have already made the acquaint- 
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ance of. She is my adopted daughter only, and she acknowledges 
as her real mother Mrs. Brown of Bodley-terrace.’ 

Petworth narrowly watched the effect of the communication, anj 
saw that Westley’s face lighted up with unfeigned pleasure. 

* How very jolly!’ he said. ‘ I was afraid I had lost sight of he 
altogether ; a charming girl, Petworth, and one of whom you may 
well be proud.’ : 

‘Yes, yes; never mind that,’ said Petworth. ‘ But as to the 
girl’s parentage: she is not really the daughter of Mrs. Brow, 
There is a little mystery about her real birth which time may o 
may not clear up. Anyhow she is our adopted daughter, and, if she 
behaves herself, my future heiress.’ 

‘ Then she need not bother herself about any other pedigree,’ 
said Westley. 

The dinner-party that evening at Long’s Hotel was a very 
pleasant one. To Wilford the contrast between the gloom and 
oppression of the last few days and the cheerful joyous tone of his 
new friends was sufficiently exhilarating. His old friends had all 
deserted him. No one had thought it worth while to look after 
him to offer him any assistance. Audrey had taken the earliest 
opportunity to provide herself with a new lover. Why should he 
not take the good the gods provided? Here were Samaritans 
indeed, with oil and wine, and a penny to put into his purse. Why 
should he turn away from such generous thoughtful care ? 


CHAPTER XIII. 


BASELESS EXPECTATIONS. 


A Frew days after Arthur Wilford’s death, Framlingham, sitting 
blinking in the glitter of a stray sunbeam that found its way into his 
dusty office in the Temple, was surprised by a visit from Mr. Pet- 
worth. Now Petworth was a man whom no man of the world need 
be ashamed of knowing, and yet Framlingham felt a moment’s re- 
luctance to receive him—they were birds of such a different feather, 
and Framlingham had an undefined unacknowledged dread of the 
audacity, keenness, and successful impudence of his brother prac- 
titioner. Petworth was wealthy, thriving, ascendant, full of nervous 
force and business promptitude. Framlingham was not over-rieh, 
his position declining, his ways procrastinating and old-fashioned. 
He felt as some retired owl might at the visit of an overweenilg 
penguin, and yet withal he had a strong feeling of higher profes 
sional status that somehow prompted him to undergo the ordeal. 

‘T’ll see him, Smith,’ he said to his clerk, a faded threadbare 
old fellow, who had been half his days with his present master, but 
who apparently had not improved his prospects in life by his fidelity 
—*‘ yes, I'll see him.’ 
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Petworth came in with his brisk confident air, and shook hands 
cordially with Framlingham. 

‘Your name has been a household word to me,’ he said, ‘ ever 
since I was a clerk, but I’ve never had the pleasure of doing business 
with you till now; and this matter won’t take us long. I’m con- 
cerned just now for a young fellow who has overrun the constable— 
young Wilford, in fact. I’ve been trying to settle his affairs.’ 

‘An unsatisfactory process, I’m afraid,’ said Framlingham. 

‘Well, so-so.’ 

‘At all events, in the settlement there will not be much re- 
siduum, I fear.’ 

Petworth laughed pleasantly at Framlingham’s joke, and the old 
lawyer became more gracious in his demeanour. 

‘Well, go on, Mr. Petworth,’ he cried; ‘I interrupt you.’ 

‘Not at all. It is a pleasure to listen to remarks so shrewd 
and caustic.’ 

‘Ah, when we were young, when we were young, we were rather 
noted for our caustic sayings; but go on, Mr. Petworth.’ 

‘Well, then, to the point,’ said Petworth. ‘Our young friend, 
Mr. Wilford, has some slight expectations—baseless enough, I dare- 
say—ofa legacy in his favour from his uncle. Now we have a meeting 
ofa few creditors to-morrow, and it might smooth matters if we 
could hold out some little prospect, or at all events we shall know 
the worst ; so that if, as from one professional man to another, you 
could give me a sight of Arthur Wilford’s will—it is only a question 
of afew days, you know—’ 

Framlingham’s eyes twinkled with a malicious kind of pleasure ; 
he saw an opportunity of playing a pleasant little joke upon Pet- 
worth, whom he rightly guessed to be more interested in Wilford’s 
affairs than any one else. He would show him first a copy of the 
will in which there was a legacy of five thousand pounds to Westley ; 
and then when Petworth had thoroughly appreciated the good for- 
tune in store, he would show him the codicil revoking the bequest. 
After a little search he found the document and handed it over to 
Petworth,who scanned it with a keen earnest eye, going through all 
the provisions narrowly and carefully. 

‘Well,’ he said, as he finished it, and laid it down on the writ- 
— he sighed a short excited sigh—‘ a very well-drawn 


‘And the legacy, you noticed that ?” 

‘Ah, yes, the legacy!’ said Petworth, taking up the document 
and looking at it again. ‘Five thousand, eh? Better than a 
poke in the eye with a burnt stick, as we used to say as boys.’ 

‘But there’s a codicil.’ 

“Ah, @ codicil! let’s see that ;’ anxiously. 

“Yes; revoking the bequest of five thousand pounds.’ 
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‘Is that all?’ said Petworth, eagerly looking through the ney 
document. ‘Ay, that is so. Well, Mr. Framlingham, it reminds 
one of the words of our immortal poet : 


‘Thou makest a testament 
As worldlings do, giving thy sum of more 
To that which had too much.’ 


‘Not altogether apt,’ said Framlingham, ‘although it may 
serve. These young ladies who inherit their uncle’s property would 
have nothing at all in the world but for his bounty.’ 

Petworth took his leave, smiling pleasantly. ‘ After all,’ said 
Framlingham, throwing himself back in his chair, ‘ the devil is not 
so bad as he is painted. How coolly he took the loss of the five 
thousand pounds, and yet it would all have gone into his pocket.’ 

Petworth’s good spirits did not desert him, as he pushed his 
way along Fleet-street and past St. Paul’s, till he reached a 
somewhat quiet retired spot called Coleman-street, where there are 
few lawyers’ offices diversifying the general mercantile character of 
the neighbourhood. 

Hereabouts Mr. Ludwick spread his toils and baited his traps. 
Ludwick’s offices were cold and bare and dry. Some clerks sat 
within a high-railed pen, and looked fiercely out on any intruders. 
Words here were exchanged like pistol-shots; to be decently dressed 
or of gentlemanly mien was to be marked out for harsh and insult- 
ing treatment. Only hook-nosed men of slimy aspect and wom 
greasy garments seemed to find any welcome here, and they slid 
out and in exchanging dockets and writs, and making oily jokes 
with the hard-headed clerks behind the deal enclosure. 

Petworth passed through this tribe like Satan among a ruck of 
vulgar imps, and walked straight into Ludwick’s private room. 
Neither of them lost any time in preliminary greetings, and Pet- 
worth marched at once to the object of his visit. 

‘ Ludwick,’ he said, ‘ you must make Westley Wilford a bank- 
rupt.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Ludwick, making a note on a slip of paper. 
‘I thought you objected.’ 

‘T have changed my mind,’ said Petworth. ‘ You must con- 
trive that the initiative does not come from me ; it must appear as 
a device of the enemy’s—you understand that ?’ 

‘ Very well,’ replied Ludwick, with an incipient sneer. ‘I dot 
see the good myself of making such a fuss as all that over the 
young fellow. But then, I forgot, there’s a young miss in the case. 

‘What do you mean?’ said Petworth roughly. ‘What youlg 
miss ?’ 

‘Why, people are saying that the reason you’ve been handling 
the man so tenderly is that he’s going to marry Miss Petworth. 
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Some of our friends have been looking quite cheerful over it, I 
assure you.’ 

‘0, that’s it,’ said Petworth, with an ambiguous smile. ‘ That's 
where the wind sits, eh ? And they thought I should be likely to 
pay his debts, did they, Ludwick ?’ 

‘Some of ’em was hugging themselves with that idea, sir.’ 

‘You didn’t share that idea, Ludwick ?’ 

‘Not exactly,’ said Ludwick, laughing. 

‘Ah, Ludwick, a few days ago things were different. There 
was a rich uncle who might have come to the rescue.’ 

‘He’s dead now,’ said Ludwick; ‘ but who knows but what 
he’s left this young ’un a pot of money ?” 

‘Well, he hasn’t,’ said Petworth—‘ not a copper. I have it 
on the best authority.’ 

‘Ah, some of our friends will look glum over that.’ 

‘They may well. I tell you, nobody will get a shilling in the 
pound. He hasn’t got a friend but me, and I can’t do much for 
him.’ 

‘ Suppose some of these chaps want to sell their claims ?’ 

‘Offer them a shilling in the pound; or stay, I'll go to 
eighteenpence—not a penny more. Perhaps, if I can get him out 
of the mire at that rate, I mayn’t object to help him.’ 

‘That’s very kind of you. Well, I’ll see what I can do. 
The terms are meagre ; but if, as you say, there’s nothing left—’ 

‘I don’t care a ha’p’orth about it,’ said Petworth; ‘ they can 
take it or leave it, as they please.’ 








HERRING-TOWN 


THE capital town of the English fisheries lies in a sandy isthmy 
formed by the river Yare, that, instead of making its course directly 
to the sea—in which case the town would be pretty well abolished 
takes its way parallel to the coast in a channel formed iu a hug 
sand-bank long ago thrown up and abandoned by the wild and waste. 
ful ocean. This channel is Yarmouth Haven, and has been in ex. 
istence about three centuries, the history of the town up to that 
date having been of a constant and generally unavailing fight with 
sea and river. Six times was the haven destroyed by the bursting 
out of the river in its old and more direct course ; but the seventh 
attempt to cut a permanent haven was successful; and by the aid of 
one Joas, a Dutchman, piers were constructed at the mouth, which 
have ever since successfully maintained themselves against ses- 
storms and river floods. 

The town has thus two fronts, parallel to each other—one facing 
the strand, and the other the river. The old town is clustered by 
the quay, and was once enclosed by walls and towers, vestiges of 
which are yet abundant. The river front of Yarmouth is the finest 
thing of the kind we have in England. First, there is a wide open 
‘ Place’ opposite the bridge, where the big London steamer is moored 
—a place altogether bright and pleasant beyond anything in ow 
insular experience. The varied fronts of the houses, some of dressed 
flints, some of brick, and some of yellow stone ; the green verandahs, 
the cheerful, clean, prosperous look of them; the pleasant odours of 
the tar, the tangled tracery of masts and rigging, the brisk sea-cries, 
—all is refreshing and delightful. Lower down the river-bank are 
worshipful houses of noble proportions, fit residences for dignified and 
wealthy burghers, not without some flavour of archaic interest about 
them—for the town was one of the strongholds of the Puritan party; 
and in yonder house, now modernised, it is said that a conference 
was held ofthe principal army officers and leaders of the Parliament 
side, that resulted in the determination to bring King Charles 
I. to the scaffold. Between this line of noble houses and the 
quay is a boulevard, formed by a double row of limes—young and 
puny indeed, but affording a refreshing shade and verdure. Parallel 
to the quay is the main artery of the town, a long pleasant street 
of shops, full of bow-windows and quaint irregular fronts; and st 
the north end of this is a broad market-place, and beyond that a big 
church—the widest, they say, in England, but which might easily 
be handsomer. Encircling all this are the town-walls, and between 
the line of these and the quay the town is formed of a mass df 
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buildings, pierced at intervals with narrow lanes called ‘ Rows,’ vary- 
ing from three to six feet wide, running east and west with the ut- 
most regularity. 

Between the old town and the strand a new settlement has sprung 
up within the last thirty years or so. Here along the sea front is 
a handsome drive and good modern houses, much in the fashion of 
Kemptown, Brighton. And here and there, among the new streets 
and squares, rise the old windmills that Robinson Crusoe saw—not 
the very wood and posts indeed, but the same notwithstanding, and 
that were there even in the days of the Plantagenets, when the bold 
Combarons of the Cinque-Ports ran their galleys on the beach, and 
dried their fishing-nets on the sands.* 

Here along the beach in the summer time there seems to be a 
great fair constantly going on. The ears are deafened with the bray- 
ing of musical instruments, with the songs of itinerant minstrels, with 
the cries of wandering sweet-sellers, and the crack of pop-guns ; 
shouts of sailors, too, hauling away at the boats, and the perpetual 
‘Here y’are f’r a sail!’ of the men belonging to the pleasure-yawls, 
which are continually starting on their mimic voyages. Then Yar- 
mouth devotes itself to letting lodgings and lives in its back kitchen, 
—will let that even at a pinch, and camp out under the water-butt ; 
then it gathers in assiduously its harvest of humanity, and lays heavy 
tribute on all the stranger folk. 

This fair on Yarmouth sands is no new thing either. In another 
very different guise it has existed from remotest antiquity. Long 
before any known records—before even there is any trace of the 
existence of the town itself as an established settlement—there is 
no doubt that fishermen from the neighbouring coasts resorted to 
the waters about Yarmouth, and landed to cure and dry their fish 
on the strand. When we first come to any definite record of the 
great fish-fair, we find that the fishermen of the five privileged ports 
of the southern coast had already established a temporary jurisdic- 
tion, and imposed a government of their own upon those who 
resorted to the fair, and even claimed jurisdiction over the neigh- 
bouring town. Each year the barons of the Cinque Ports, then 
the great upholders of England’s power at sea—even yet preserving 
some sort of ghostly existence, appearing at shadowy courts of 
shipway, at coronations, and other time-honoured ceremonials— 
chose certain of their number to act as bailiffs, with necessary 
officers to administer justice and preserve the peace among the fre- 
quenters of the free fair. A motley crowd indeed there must have 
been on Yarmouth sands: Frenchmen, Flemings, and Hollanders, 


* By a dite or edict of Edward III. the burghers of Yarmouth were forbidden to 
build more than five windmills beyond those already existing. For this and otber 
historical notices the writer is indebted to the History of Yarmouth, edited by C.J. 
Palmer. 
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with their quaint antiquated craft; the bold sailors of the southern 
coast, gathered together from the North Foreland to Beechy Head, 
encamped upon the sands in rude tents and hastily-constructed huts: 
a throng of merchants from all parts of England plied a busy trafic 
moving among them all the dignified bailiffs, with their standard- 
bearer and brazen horn-sounder; their sergeants, with white rods, 
enforcing discipline and order, or coming to high words and desperate 
quarrel with the rival representatives of the neighbouring town; 
for as Yarmouth grew in wealth and importance, these conflicting 
rights were a fruitful source of contention between the two com- 
munities, and of internecine war between the navies of the South 
Saxons and East Angles. So high-handed were these Cinque-Port 
barons, that we find them in the thirteenth century bringing their 
own priest with their fleet, and inducting him by force into a chapel 
on the strand that Bishop Losinga of Norwich had built for an 
oratory, in which prayers were to be offered for the health and 
prosperous success of the fishermen, ousting the bishop’s priest from 
his cell. But Yarmouth, incorporated by King John, had rapidly 
grown in strength and importance, and in the reign of the Plan- 
tagenets we find its ships doing good service in the French wars, 
but almost as eager to fall upon the Cinque-Port men as upon the 
national enemy. This mutual jealousy and ill-will between the 
Yarmouth men and those of the south coast lasted down to a very 
recent date. Manship, a querulous town-clerk of Yarmouth, who 
wrote 1619, chronicles among the most inveterate enemies of Yar- 
mouth the barons of the Cinque Ports, who were termed, it seems, 
by these East Angles, ‘Western-men.’ Up to the year 1662 the 
Cinque-Port bailiffs continued to visit Yarmouth, and to assert their 
jurisdiction, taking their seats at the council-board beside the 
bailiffs of the town, calling before them the prisoners in the gaol, 
and proclaiming a free quest, or inquest,—a court which took cogni- 
sance of all offences committed during the fair. Latterly, however, 
this annual visit became simply an onerous and useless ceremony, 
entailing heavy charges on the Cinque Ports, and it was finally 
abandoned of their own free will. 

The free fair itself survived nearly to the end of the last century, 
and was then much resorted to by the Dutch fishermen in their 
schuyts. These vessels made their appearance in the haven just 
before the day appointed for the opening of the fair—the feast of 
St. Michael the Archangel—and were moored along the south quay. 
With their gaily-painted bows and sterns, their yellow sails and gay- 
striped ensigns, their trim uniform rigging, and their strange 
neatly-dressed crews with their round caps, short jackets and capa- 
cious breeches, and quaint tobacco-pipes, they formed a picture that 
it would be hard to match in these prosaic days. The great conti- 
nental war put an end to this free fair, and it was never resumed. 
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There are no records to show when the herring was first cured. 
The cured or burned herring was an extreme delicacy in the Middle 
Ages, and a herring-pie was thought a dainty dish, fit even to be 
set before a king. In the time of Edward the Confessor the city of 
Norwich commuted its yearly rent to the Crown for a tribute of 
twenty-four herring-pies or pasties; and William the Conqueror, in 
adding some lands to the manor of Carlton, Norfolk, imposed upon 
the lord of it the duty of bringing these pies to the king’s palace 
wherever he might be. The pies were thus made. The four-and- 
twenty pies were to contain in all a hundred herrings of the large 
hundred, that is, six score of the first new herrings that came to the 
said city, and were to be well seasoned with the following spices : 
half a pound of ginger, half a pound of pepper, a quarter of 
cinnamon, an ounce of spice of cloves, one ounce of long pepper, 
half an ounce of grains of pacadilly, and half an ounce of golagols. 
In 1629 the officers of the royal household complained that the 
pies were not well baked or in strong ‘ pastrye,’ and that some were 
found to contain ‘no more than fower herrings, whereas the tenure 
required five to be put in every pye at the least.’ Whether these 
‘pyes’ continue to form a dish at the royal table we cannot say. 

These famous herring-pies seem to have diffused the love of 
herrings among the royal household, for in 1862 we find the Cor- 
poration of Yarmouth making a grant and a seal of a last of red 
herrings, to be delivered yearly on St. Andrew’s-day to the custos 
and collegium of the free chapel of St. George’s at Windsor, ‘ in 
order that the college might take the Corporation into their prayers.’ 
Eventually this tribute of herrings was commuted into a yearly pay- 
nent of 8/., which is still received by the dean and chapter. 

To return to the modern aspect of matters. When the summer 
visitors are all taking wing; when the bathing-machines are moving 
offin batches to their winter quarters; when the band ceases to play 
on the pier; when the ‘ring’ of vocalists from the music-halls is 
finally broken up ; when the seats are all carted off, and the pleasure- 
boats hauled up high and dry; when, indeed, September comes to 
its end, with blusterous winds and continual chills, and the blue-and- 
white lifeboat takes up its position en permanence on the beach,—then 
Yarmouth begins to turn its mind to herrings. Then the fish-carts 
begin to rattle through the streets with their loads of empty ‘ swills ;’ 
then the deserted fish-houses begin to waken into life, and to diffuse 
fishy smoky odours ; then the fishing-luggers, which have been cluster- 
ing along the river-wall like so many aphides in a rose-leaf, begin 
to lay in stores, to up with topmasts, and fare forth for sea; then 
the yellow sandy denes are brown with drying nets; then the boat- 
man, who has been but yesterday a touter for pleasure-sailing 
cockneys, puts on his fisher-boots, sorts out his nets, and at sun- 
down hoists his brown sail and away—a long line of them, like wild- 
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fowl on the wing—away over the well-known sea path—that path 
which, if its record could be read, would show so many outgoing foot. 
steps more than those that return. 

Like most of our industries, the herring fishery has developed 
itself—with much hindrance and ill-judged interference from official 
bodies—into a rough-and-ready state of practical efficiency, which 
does not exclude a good deal of remediable waste and loss, some little 
friction and confusion. Tons of good herrings, that would form, 
valuable addition to the food supply of the country, have been known 
to have gone to the farmers for manure; and, on the other hand, 
hundreds of barrels of fish have been shipped to the Mediterranean 
and other foreign ports, which might have justly been devoted to the 
improvement of agriculture. 

When the herring-luggers—lucus a non lucendo, for there isnot 
a lugger among them, they are nearly all of the dandy rig, as it is 
called—that is, with a fore-and-aft ‘cutter,’ mainsail, and topsail,.and 
a short mast at the stern with a small lugsail—and the Yarmouth 
fishing-lugger is extinct like the dodo, the name only survives,— 
when the boats start from the quay, all the floating boyhood of the 
town is on the river-side, shouting approbation and encouraging the 
fishers with their parting good wishes, ‘all fish, no dogs ;’ whilst the 
sea-farers, in return for their greetings, throw them biscuits from 
their newly-replenished bags. These fishing-boats are of good sea- 
going qualities, and vary in tonnage from thirty to fifty tons or so. 
Each boat shoots an enormous length of drift-net, twelve hundred 
yards in length and four yards in depth, which is laid out across 
the flow of the tide. As many asa hundred thousand fish have been 
caught at one haul. The nets are dragged in by a capstan, and are 
shaken out into the mainhold, and the fish are usually hastily 
sprinkled with salt and stowed away in boxed compartments. Some 
of the smaller boats, however, bring in perfectly ‘ fresh’ herrings. 

As soon as the boat has made her load she heads for port, and 
if wind and tide be unfavourable she hails a tug, and in company with 
two or three other boats is towed rapidly up to the ‘ fish-wharf,’ 

This is a building something like a railway terminus, running 
along the river’s edge, with a broad granite pavement between. The 
fishing-boats are moored in long rows against the quay, mostly with 
their topmasts struck, looking rather stumpy and squat, whilst the 
mainboom is hoisted up out of the way on a notched post that rises 
from amidships. 

Here is a busy sight to be seen on days when there is a good 
tide after a good catch. Here are fish in myriads—-enough to pave 
England with herrings, you would think. Truck-loads of them stand 
on the railway tram, a branch from the main terminus ; great heaps 
of them lie on the floor of the wharf ; innumerable swills are filledand 
filling with the glittering fish. And the cry is, still they come. 
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The method of unloading the boats is primitive enough, A plank 
is run out from the wharf, and a gang of men called tellers go on 
poard and begin to unload, assisted by the crew. The herrings are 
counted into round baskets, like waste-paper baskets, called marins 
(orthography uncertain), a hundred in each basket, and these are 
pushed along the plank and then emptied into swills—deep baskets 
ofan oblong rounded shape, that hold five long hundreds each. 
Twenty of these swills, which are provided by the fish-salesman on 
auction, make a last, which is the measure by which herrings are 
sold wholesale. As soon as a last or so is landed, a bell is rung, 
and an auctioneer appears with a book and pencil, and the lot of 
baskets is quickly surrounded by a nondescript crowd of buyers. The 
salesman does not dwell long upon the lots, and the selling price of 
the fish is soon ascertained, and they are knocked down to a pur- 
chaser. They fetch from ten to twenty-five pounds a last, according 
to quality and condition and the supply in the market. 

As soon as the fish are sold they are pounced upon by the re- 
presentatives of the buyers, who quickly transfer them to the carts 
that stand at the farther side of the sloping platform. The Yar- 
mouth cart has been developed by the conditions of its daily life, 
and is a resultant of divers causes. Its original form was simpli- 
city itself. Two stout poles, connected by cross pieces at one end, 
are pivoted on the axles of a pair of wheels less than two feet in 
diameter, the bearings being on the outside of the wheels, like those 
of a railway carriage; iron bars rising from the axle end of the 
poles support a small platform over the wheels; the shafts are 
formed by the disengaged ends of the poles. A cart of this form is 
still used in bringing trawled-fish from the beach, and it is admir- 
ably adapted for drawing up a steep sandy pitch, when an ordinary 
cart would hopelessly stick fast. It is also suited for making its 
way through the narrow ‘rows,’ although it is impossible to say 
whether the cart has adapted itself to the rows, or vice versd ; very 
probably the form of the cart is more ancient than the laying out of 
the rows, and the houses were built at such a distance as to afford 
passage for a single carriage. The modern fish-cart is a direct de- 
scendant of this ancient vehicle. Its framework is equally simple, 
but it is supported on wheels and axles of the usual construction. 
The drivers stand anywhere about their carts according to their 
loads, and generally show considerable skill in driving and maintain- 
ing their balance. When empty the man, like the ancient charioteer, 
stands upright at the very back of the cart, and drives fearlessly, often 
furiously, along. The men who have driven flies and helped at the 
livery-stables during the season now take to driving fish-carts. Every 
man who has a horse and cart goes into the carrying trade, and plies 
between the fish-wharf and the curing-houses. 

As soon as the herrings are brought in by the carters, they are 
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laid down on the floor of the house and salted afresh, and they lie in 
the salt for a suitable time, according to the market for which they 
are intended. They are then put into marins—round open baskets, 
you will remember—and washed in large tubs. After that they are 
strung by the gills on round sticks called spits, a process which gives 
them the expression of open-mouthed astonishment peculiar to red 
herrings. Then they are hung up, like so many candles, in tiers, 
over fires of oaken billets. These fires are kept up for about twenty- 
four hours at a time, and then the fish are left to cool, that the oil 
and fat extracted by the fire may drop from them. If intended for 
immediate eating, the herring is taken down after one firing, when 
it is swelled and puffed out like a roasted apple. It is then known 
to the true East Anglian as a blowen-herring—the word bloater is 
rejected by philologists as a foreign corruption—and here you pro- 
bably have the true etymology of the familiar word. 

To eat the bloater or blowen-herring in perfection you must go 
to Yarmouth: it is too perishable a product to bear transport. 
The herring most esteemed at Yarmouth is the ‘long-shore,’ which 
is caught at the opening of the season near the shore by the small 
fishing-boats. It probably owes its reputation, like new potatoes 
and early peas, to the fact that it comes fresh to the palates of its 
consumers. When just drawn from the water the herring is a fish 
of the greatest beauty and elegance ; his back of red and burnished 
gold, his belly glittering with rich changeful pearly hues, his lines 
of graceful symmetry,—altogether a noble specimen of democracy 
among fishes, and an example to mankind of how it is possible to 
live in great shoals or herds without degenerating in physique and 
condition. 

The best and simplest way of cooking a bloater is that practised 
at the herring capital. Split him up the back, take out his back- 
bone and ‘internals,’ and grill him thus opened out on a clear 
fire. Norfolk people eat mustard with him, but they are devoted to 
condiments. 

Altogether the herring leaves little to be desired except that he 
had not so many bones; but that is a crying fault, often indeed 
bringing tears into the eyes of his admirers. One of the wants 
of the day is a boneless bloater ; when that shall be accom- 
plished all mankind will breakfast upon the delicious dainty. For 
the man who can achieve the supply of such a delicacy, the gratitude 
of posterity, and what he will probably appreciate more highly, a 
handsome emolument, is waiting. The thing is practicable enough, 
for the bones of the herring can readily be removed when the fish is 
raw. Projectors, fortune is within your grasp! Let us see pro- 
spectuses forthwith of ‘The Boneless Bloater Company (Limited).’ 
F, T. 
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UPON STICKS 





Not many years ago the writer knew an old gentleman who had long 
retired from all participation in the active concerns of life, and whose 
sympathies with outside nature were pretty much confined in one 
channel—the collection of cromes; that is, walking-sticks with 
natural heads. That word ‘ crome,’ by the way, is of ancient footing 
in England, being purely Celtic, and signifying a crook or bend; 
e.g. cromlech, a bent or hollow stone. To return to our sticks. 
Our friend was a dweller in town, and rarely left the precincts of 
his own garden, and you would have thought that his opportunities 
of acquiring new specimens were rare; but he had a very large col- 
lection notwithstanding, to which he was constantly adding. Christ- 
mas was his great time for adding to his store. His sons and 
daughters were wonderful as church decorators, and wagon-loads 
of holly would be deposited on their premises, destined to entwine 
the columns of St. Blaze’s church and hang its aisles with festoons 
and wreaths. Among these stores the old gentleman would forage, 
finding many specimens of various degrees of excellence, and pro- 
viding himself with a fund of employment for future days. Other 
men we have met who had a like passion—countrymen chiefly, of 
blithe practical temperaments, whose poetical side seemed to be 
the gathering together of cromes, a pursuit in which they have been 
known to violate the sacred canons of rural morals, and even not to 
have forborne to damage their neighbours’ hedgerows and copses ; 
and yet among all these collectors we never found one who had 
a perfect finished stick. 

The habit of carrying sticks is one that has descended to us 
from the remotest antiquity, and is one that we share with our 
simian relatives; we may speculate, indeed, whether it is not one 
proof of man having been at some time of-his career a denizen of 
the forest. Ought we not, indeed, to regard the stick with some 
degree of veneration, as an early friend of man at a critical period 
of his development, when he gave up running on four legs and took 
to walking upright? The dawn of history finds civilisation in the 
full possession of walking-sticks. Herodotus, in describing the mag- 
nificence of the Babylonians, adds that it was a general custom among 
them to carry a walking-stick or cane elegantly chased with the 
representation of some emblem. Theophrastus further describes these 
sticks, which he says were streaked and spotted like the skin of a 
tiger, and very heavy, but they fly in two when struck against any 
hard substance, a description by which any one learned in timber 
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might recognise the kind of wood employed. Probably from the 
Babylonians the Arabs acquired their fondness for sticks, noticeable 
even at the present day. A stick is the inseparable companion of 
every true Arab, Bedouin, or townsman; and the Arab exquisite 
would feel as much at a loss when paying a visit of ceremony, with. 
out his stick to play with and fondle during the course of conyerss. 
tion, as his European representative the dandy of former days. In 
curious contrast is the etiquette of the Tartar race. With them, to 
bring a stick into a tent is an unpardonable insult to its inmates. 
The Englishman has always been fond of something in his fist 
in the way of a stick. The Saxon carried his spear constantly with 
him, even on friendly visits, and was accustomed to stick it in the 
ground outside any house he might enter. To this etiquette of 
semi-civilised life, by the way, is possibly due the Tartar prejudice 
against sticks in a tent. The stick armed with bone, flint, or iron 
was the thing originally objected to, but the prejudice has now ex- 
tended itself to all kinds of sticks. Your modern Saxon—the farmer, 
he of the southern counties especially, of the old school—carries 
his staff shod in a different way. The spud is his walking instr- 
ment—a staff ending in an iron edge—that accompanies him on his 
rounds about the farm, and with which he makes intermittent war 
against the thistles, his old familiar friends. In Kent and Susser, 
by the way, the stick is called a ‘ bat,’ a term once good English— 
witness Shakespeare, ‘ Lover’s Complaint.’ Thus of the ‘ reverend 
man’—‘ sometime a blusterer that the ruffle knew, of court, of city’ 


—as he approaches the ‘fickle maid full pale,’ who is weeping by 
the river’s brink, the poet says, 


‘So slides he down upon his grained bat, 
And comely distant sits he by her side ;’ 


that is to say, he squats down on his heels, with his stick between 
his legs, a mode of taking rest adopted by wearied rustics and 
others with the fear of ‘ rheumatics’ in their hearts. 

Cricket, born in the south of England, has naturally adopted the 
same nomenclature. The cricket-bat is simply the ‘ crooked stick ;’ 
it is merely a development of that game of ball, other forms of 
which exist in ball-bias, base-ball, rounders, hockey, cum multis aliis. 
Originally the person of the player is aimed at whilst he is running 
from station to station, and if struck he and his side are ‘out;’ 
and hence you have the ‘ run’ in cricket as the standard of success. 
Almost within living memory cricket was played with a club, some- 
thing in shape like an old-fashioned curved knife; and the contest 
was to place the ball in a hole before the batsman reached it after 
his ‘run.’ Wickets, and all the subtleties of the game, have arisen 
within the last century. Cricket no doubt owes its development to 
the wide grassy commons of the south, just as knurr and spell, 4 
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me that still has its virtues, and golf, which has found its way 
to our southern heaths, owe their peculiarities to the rougher and 
wilder nature of the ground on which they are played. 

Gipsies, and horse-dealing people in general, always carry a 
short stick under the arm—generally a wand of ash, unpeeled and 
without any ornament or device. Your old-fashioned shepherd had 
generally a good eye for a stick, and would usually have a stock on 
hand to occupy his hands in whittling and polishing as he sauntered 
after his sheep about the downs. A couple of centuries ago, by the 
way, the shepherd of the south down used his staff as a sling, 
attaching to it the half of a horn split up the centre, in which he 
placed the stone. Why should shepherds use slings in lands where 
they have nothing to fear from wolves or wild animals of any kind ? 
Why, to keep their sheep together, and stop their incursions into 
uenclosed patches of cultivated lands. And that gives rise to this 
speculation : why should a stone hitting a sheep, or falling near it, 
cause it to stop? and why should a dog under the same circum- 
stances run the faster? and how is it that the most savage dog 
fears a stone as he fears nothing else? Universal experience, from 
the time of Homer to ours, witnesses to this latter fact; and the 
effect of a stone upon a sheep the writer can testify to of his 
personal observation. Why should it be so? Is it not because 
from earliest times sheep have been protected, and wolves and 
jackals, the ancestors of dogs, kept at bay by stones hurled by the 
shepherds ? Thus the inherited experience of ages has taught the 
sheep that safety is to be sought within the circle of falling stones, 
whilst the dog has also learned to dread and avoid them. Once 
more to our sticks. 

The taste of the present age for realism and naturalistic art 
has given rise to the demand for natural cromes and heads to sticks, 
much to the profit of the copse owners of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, 
who dispose of the right to cut sticks at so much per hundred to the 
purveyor of such articles from London, who in his turn disposes of 
these bundles of sticks to the maker. A light sandy soil, abounding 
in stones and indurated layers, causing the tap-roots to twist here 
and there for sustenance, affords the best pabulum for the grotesque 
forms of crome that are now so highly esteemed. 

As an instrument of correction and punishment, the stick is of 
very high antiquity. The Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, were all 
privileged with a liberal administration of stick; and it is still one 
of the most powerful engines of government in the states of the 
East, and is not unknown in semi-civilised Russia. An idea was 
long prevalent among the lower ranks of society in England that 
the stick was a lawful instrument of correction—for one’s wife, for 
instance—so long as its thickness was not greater than one’s thumb. 
It is probable that there was some foundation for this idea in ancient 
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usage. In excuse of this barbarous method of enforcing domestic 
discipline, it must be remembered that in a small self-containgj 
community, such as our early English villages and manors, the 
presence of a shrill virago not amenable to any restraints of custom 
and public opinion was a real intolerable nuisance, to be abated by 
any means, even the roughest and readiest. Such persons are jp 
these days only a nuisance to those immediately connected with 
them, and society therefore justly reprobates any resort to extreme 
measures. For children too the stick has almost entirely given way 
to the birch-rod. Chaucer speaks of a young damsel as ‘ under the 
yerde’—that is, subject to the control of the stick. Shakespeare 
mentions the birch-rod in the same connection. It is probable that 
between the dates of these two poets the milder had replaced the 
more barbarous mode of correction. 

Of all neat things in sticks, the bamboo presented to his holi- 
ness the Pope by some American admirers—hollow and filled with 
gold coins—strikes us as being about the choicest. That brings 
to mind Sancho Panza’s staff, or rather his adjudication in that 
matter during his brief governorship of the island, when he displayed 
all the wisdom of Solomon, if not more. The stick, you wil 
remember, was held by the plaintiff for the defendant, when the 
latter swore solemnly that he had given back the money in dispute 
between them. The astute Sancho had the stick broken, and the 
precise sum in dispute was found therein, thus bringing the over- 
scrupulous debtor to shame. The story is older than Cervantes 
probably—but what matters ? 

The sticks that footmen carry on state occasions, when their 
hair is powdered and they wear their best clothes, are not, as you 
might suppose, varieties of the wands used by chamberlains and 
other ceremonial functionaries. They represent the poles with 
which footmen were formerly armed, to act as levers to prise up the 
wheels in the frequent event of the carriage on which they attended 
sticking fast in a deep rut among the old-fashioned miry ways. 

The custom of carrying sticks is, we think, rather on the wane 
in England. We have no statistics on the subject, but a general 
idea that we don’t see so many people carrying sticks as of old. Is 
the habit of any service? There is perhaps a certain advantage in 
carrying a stick on a long walk, as the handling of it prevents the 
fingers from swelling and becoming stiff, and it gives a kind of 
rhythm to the march; but as an indispensable companion and 
adjunct to gentle and simple the stick has fallen from its high 
estate. The nice conduct of a clouded cane is no longer of any im- 
portance; and many a youth leaves his paternal dwelling and pil- 
grimages in search of fortune without thinking of going through the 
once indispensable ceremony of cutting his stick. 
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